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Systems, scientific and philosophic, 
come and go. Each method of 
limited understanding is at length 
exhausted. In its prime each sys- 
tem ts a triumphant success: in its 
decay it is an obstructive nuisance. 
The transitions to new fruitfulness 
of understanding are achieved by 
recurrence to the utmost depths of 
intuition for the refreshment of 
imagination. 
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A Challenge to Leadership in the Family Field 
Ruth Hill 


ECENTLY in New York a strange 

atmospheric condition was noticeable. 
Looking off in any direction a thick brown 
haze deadened the distance. The papers 
told us next day that this haze was from a 
dust storm in the west. My home letters 
from Illinois soon reported that the farmers 
were mourning the loss of their seed and 
their top soil because of the heavy wind fol- 
lowing the drought. 

As we consider the past few years of 
public welfare expansion and the shifting of 
personnel—particularly of the leaders in 
family social work—from one part of the 
country to another, this picture of the top 
soil being transferred seems peculiarly ap- 
propriate. Our problem is to distribute the 
rich soil evenly and enable real roots to take 
hold which will mean permanent public and 
private social service. That is our challenge 
today. 

Of what does leadership consist anyway ? 
Two kinds of fire—light and warmth. Great 
leaders in various fields of effort illustrate 
this. After the recent death of Dr. Welch, 
that world-renowned pathologist of Johns 
Hopkins, the papers told how beloved he was 
by all, his students calling him “ Popsie,” 
and even the Baltimore taxicab drivers re- 
ferring to him in awed tones as “ the Doctor 
himself.” Dean Briggs of Harvard, a great 
influence in the field of education, also em- 
bodied these two qualities of light and 
warmth. 


TO each of us in family work there is a 
strong compulsion these days to make what 
we have count. What are our gifts? What 
has the family field to offer as its special 
contribution which is called for today? First 
and possibly our foremost contribution is 


that ability to grow roots in American com- 
munities so that local understanding is built 
up which will safeguard the program of 
family service during periods of sharp crisis. 

Then there is eagerness for improving the 
qualifications of our personnel. Never has 
there been stronger interest in staff develop- 
ment plans, in establishing fuller profes- 
sional school courses, and in special educa- 
tional programs to meet particular needs of 
workers desiring to enrich their equipment. 
These evidences that people in family wel- 
fare recognize that the enormous task ahead 
calls for the finest possible professional 
preparation are hopeful signs. 

The ability to develop new adaptations in 
function and in treatment is a contribution 
demanded today. In fact, this ability is a 
requisite to growth and we may welcome its 
appearance as we approach the puzzling 
questions of functional relationship among 
the various auspices for family social service. 
I am purposely not limiting my thoughts to 
just one kind of auspices for family work 
since the field is my subject and our prog- 
ress depends upon achieving a sense of 
our common purpose under any auspices. 
A clearer picture is emerging of public and 
private programs and one notices a closer 
bond among all private agencies for family 
work which may result in influences to im- 
prove case work within these groups. The 
public family agencies are demonstrating 
practical ways to individualize treatment 
even when economic needs must be met for 
large numbers of families. 

There is emerging evidence that private 
as well as public family agencies are utiliz- 
ing the group method. In one city classes 
in cooking are offered clients, in another a 
club is organized to discuss home decoration, 
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recipes are demonstrated by clients in an- 
other city where it is planned to use stock 
grocery orders as an expediency measure. 
In a small community the family organiza- 
tion, which has always had some settlement 
house functions, reports great success with 
a town party which was arranged primarily 
as a morale building event for families long 
deprived of normal social activities. The 
distinguishing feature of all these efforts 
lies, it seems to me, in their definite purpose 


to meet a specific need of a carefully chosen , 


group. They are efforts to broaden treat- 
ment responsibilities and develop a role for 
the social therapist that is a secondary one. 
And this ability to carve new patterns is 
within the reach of every practitioner. 

Success in the practitioner group of our 
personnel is a measure of our advance as a 
profession. We need time to build our 
foundation of practice. One is reminded of 
the dialogue in the play “ Men in White,” 
where the fine old doctor protests against the 
proposal to advance a promising interne to 
a staff administration post, saying, “ Why, 
he ought to be forgotten for fifteen years.” 
We too want to settle down after the 
frenzied and necessary advancement of 
young people to executive and supervisory 
positions these past few years and clearly 
visualize the leadership possibilities within 
each case worker’s assignment for, as Bertha 
Reynolds has brought out, “ What is case 
work but leadership?” If there were but 
one key to the future in family social work, 
I believe it would be in the fuller appreci- 
ation of the practitioner’s contribution in 
direct client relationship and in many second- 
ary relationships both with clients and with 
the district of the city where her knowledge 
and acquaintance bring great opportunities 
for social planning. 

At a recent meeting of the National Social 
Work Council, David Holbrook spoke of the 
present challenge to social workers to be- 
come not merely planners but social strate- 
gists. This may frequently mean losing our 
organization’s identity by allying ourselves 
with other groups in the community whose 
interests and programs converge with ours. 
It will mean studying the activities and pos- 
sible interests of such groups as the Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Leagues of Women 
Voters, Forums, and social agencies other 


than our own, to discover the measure of 
collaboration that might be advisable. 

These days, when the world situation is 
one of great confusion and tremendous toil- 
ing for a better social order, we see people 
affiliating themselves as never before with 
great and high purposes. Some purely social 
clubs are dying out as the members are 
turning with deeper responsibility than for- 
merly to the activities closely related to the 
fundamental needs of a large portion of the 
population. This turning shows itself in the 
way people prize their membership in cer- 
tain civic and social welfare associations 
and desire to make that membership a par- 
ticipatory one. This situation brings a fresh 
call to social workers to devise new and 
satisfying means for capitalizing the deep 
longing of laymen to know what social con- 
ditions are. One is reminded of Octavia 
Hill’s thought when she wrote that she had 
“an earnest longing to do something for the 
cause of association.” Our role becomes 
more complex and subtle but, in identifying 
with congenial programs in our counties or 
cities, we take our place in a larger effort 
than that which one family agency could 
possibly achieve. The present sympathy of 
the general public for those in need is 
another great challenge to us. 


You may be interested, as we consider 
leadership today, in a few recent observa- 
tions as to the professional preparation and 
the number of people in the ranks of family 
social service. For last December the 
F.E.R.A. research department gives an esti- 
mate of 21,820 people in non-clerical posi- 
tions in emergency relief set-ups. This 
astonishing increase in numbers is not the 
total picture. Judging by a local census 
study of all social workers since the 1930 
census it seems fair to estimate (and in this 
I am indebted to Dr. Ralph Hurlin for ad- 
vice) that we added a considerably larger 
number of workers than appears in the fed- 
eral estimate: 28,500 seems a fair estimate 
for the family welfare and relief field. To 
secure a proportion of one professional 
school graduate to every twenty in this total 
we would need 5,800 graduates. Perhaps 
there are all told 35,000 in social work with 
families in the United States—only 6,500 
employed before the depression. Any field 
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which has had so enormous an accretion to 
its numbers faces serious questions not only 
of adequate sources of supply but of de- 
velopment of those already engaged. We 
need to know the general and the specific 
education and experience equipment of all 
these people before we can plan adequately 
for meeting the desirable personnel and 
service standards. State relief commissions 
have found it a sound procedure to analyze 
positions and study present personnel before 
setting up requirements. 

The Association’s Personnel Department 
has been examining the replies from mem- 
ber agencies to the agency self-evaluation 
outlines recently submitted. In the first 100 
replies—somewhat less than half our active 
member agencies—it appears that only 14.5 
per cent of nearly 2,000 listed non-clerical 
employees are graduates of professional 
schools, a drop of 5.5 per cent from the 
figure reached in my personnel study of 
twelve selected cities for 1932. Only 35 per 
cent of the personnel in the 100 agencies 
are members of the American Association 
of Social Workers. These figures of our 
membership are arresting as concrete evi- 
dence of the inroads made upon our profes- 
sional personnel in order to staff the emer- 
gency set-ups. They are even more serious 
when one thinks in terms of the functional 
and service changes now being ushered in 
by private agencies, because the figures 
come largely from family case work organi- 
zations under voluntary or private auspices. 


AMONG the many challenges today, bound 
up in the increase of our numbers, the dearth 
of well prepared people, the signal oppor- 
tunity to contribute a skilled service to 
weakened but potentially strong families in 
America, no challenge is greater than the 
fact that, as Karl deSchweinitz says, the 
social worker has entered public life. It is 
in a different and more truly public sense 
than ever before that we are participating 
in federal activities and in social legislative 
programs. How deep the influence of these 
emergency activities will be upon the per- 
manent public welfare services is largely to 
be determined by the interplay of the leaders 
in public and private social agencies. 

If we feel strangely tossed about and 
without a rudder as we are played upon by 
these diverse currents, it may be that we are 
too close to the changes to recognize their 
significance. We are caught back, however, 
by recalling that our highest purpose is to 
learn how to affect the hearts and minds of 
men so as to produce a co-operative social 
order in which each shall have the right and 
the urge to develop his skills for the use of 
all. Referring to Octavia Hill again, you 
may remember that she once wrote, “I have 
often felt like a perpetually uprooted plant, 
only somehow in looking back I find con- 
tinuity and deep inner relations between the 
various works and times of my life, and 
always find the past a possession because in 
my memory I have it still.” Our high chal- 
lenge today is to seek and conserve a similar 
continuity in our profession. 


Restricted Applications of Psychoanalysis to Social Work 
Dr. Karen Horney 


HERE is little disagreement that psy- 
choanalytic knowledge can be helpful 
to social workers in dealing with certain 
cases that are otherwise inaccessible. There 
is, however, an open question—in fact an 
uncertainty that borders on bewildered con- 
fusion—regarding the possibilities and the 
limitations of the applications of psycho- 
analysis to social work. This manifests 
itself in both an incredulity concerning ex- 
cellent results as well as an easily aroused 
feeling of discouragement toward failures. 
It may lead, if not to clarity, to a tentative 
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formulation of points of view, if one re- 
visualizes what factors constitute a neurosis. 
Regarding their origin in time there are, 
very schematically speaking, three sources: 
infantile fears, their residues in the person- 
ality (i.e., mainly defense reactions against 
the fears), and actual conflict situations 
which give rise to definite, neurotic mani- 
festations. As it is a prerequisite for under- 
standing to have a clear picture of what is 
meant by these terms, I will briefly indicate 
their content. 

(1) Infantile fears may arise on the fol- 
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lowing basis: an infant shows at a very 
early age certain primitive instinctive drives 
for which it wants satisfaction and indul- 
gence. Neurotic parents fail to declare their 
own demands with consistency and fail at 
the same time to give the infant the feeling 
of warmth and protection necessary to the 
child on account of its utter helplessness. 
Instead it feels exposed to frustrations and 
intimidations or—still worse—to an incon- 
sistent mixture of indulgence and harshness. 
The child responds with a rebellious hos- 
tility which is in proportion to the degree of 
intimidation and may or may not show on 
the surface. Expressions of their rebellious 
spirit, however, such as temper tantrums, 
feeding difficulties, bed-wetting, and so on, 
meet with renewed intimidation. By far the 
larger amount of the antagonistic impulses 
have to be repressed and can be lived out 
only in fantasies which, no longer checked 
by reality, assume and retain an archaic 
character (such as fantasies of eating up, 
crushing, and tearing to pieces). These 
fantasies again are quickly banished from 
conscious awareness; but repressing them 
does not keep them from existing and in- 
evitably has one consequence: that of creat- 
ing fears of being attacked in the same way. 
The structure of the anxiety states that are 
so frequent in infancy may be understood on 
the basis of such retaliation-fear, with the 
only addition that the fear is shifted from 
persons of the environment to animals, 
burglars, ghosts, or fantastic figures. 

(2) No human being can stand living 
under the continuous stress of vague fears; 
automatically, reflex-like, we build up cer- 
tain defenses the aim of which is to protect 
us against having these fears aroused. The 
ways in which we obtain protection against 
fears are manifold: We repress these im- 
pulses that would lead to fear reactions if we 
indulged in them. We avoid situations in 
life where they might be stirred up. We 
stress and favor the development of certain 
character trends which are likely to check 
the dangerous impulses. 

To give a very gross and simplified 
example: let us assume that the emotion a 
certain person is most afraid of is jealousy, 
because jealousy for him is connected with 
hostile impulses of a destructive character. 
Such a person may later on repress the 
affect of jealousy to such a degree that he is 


subjectively convinced that jealousy is quite 
foreign to him. Moreover, he will avoid 
approaching women for whom he might have 
to compete with other men. If a compe- 
tition situation arises he will be inclined to 
withdraw or to be excessively broad-minded 
or to be absolutely blind against all evidence 
of disloyalty. He may even avoid develop- 
ing a strong attachment to any woman in 
order not to incur the danger of jealousy. 
Furthermore he may develop homosexual 
tendencies—thereby avoiding women alto- 
gether and being on good terms with men. 

All these protective measures may work 
quite well. The life of such a person will 
be necessarily narrowed down in intensity 
and expansiveness. The more impulses are 
hidden this way the more a life will be im- 
poverished ; and the more rigid these protec- 
tive attitudes are, the less flexible a person 
will become in his responses to situations. 
Thus far the result will be a personality with 
inhibitions and limitations, and one has to 
be careful when thinking of inhibitions to 
avoid the simplification of thinking only of 
gross, visible ones. They may also be subtly 
ramified and not easily perceptible to the 
untrained eye. 

(3) With all these limitations life may go 
on quite smoothly and it may go on so for- 
ever. However, situations will easily arise 
which for such a person are unsolvable: this 
is precisely what I call the actual conflict 
situation. To take up the simple example 
of the repressed jealousy: let us imagine 
that this man has married and his wife is 
unfaithful to him. He will first try to pro- 
tect himself with blindness but after a while 
the situation becomes so obvious that he 
cannot help facing it. He then tries being 
broad-minded and making friends with the 
lover, but the lover rejects him. When this 
protection also proves ineffectual, repressed 
murderous impulses associated with jealousy 
flare up. They do not reach consciousness 
but are sufficiently potent to arouse a defi- 
nite anxiety. He may now develop neurotic 
symptoms such as a phobia of touching 
knives, hypochondriac fears, or others. 

The actual conflict situation is not neces- 
sarily of such a gross nature. A neurosis 
may break out because a person is criticized 
by his superior, because he loses money, 
because he is thinking of marriage—in short, 
in all sorts of circumstances which usually 
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will not throw a person off his feet. The 
effect seems to be out of proportion to the 
cause but it is not: persons with the above- 
sketched development, if only their limita- 
tions are sufficiently far-reaching and rigid, 
are like people wandering on a very high, 
narrow mountain trail with a precipice on 
each side. Any accident, such as a storm, a 
fog, an unevenness of the trail, may throw 
them down. 


THUS visualizing the structure of a neu- 
rosis, One can approach the first practical 
problem relevant to the question of chances 
of a short-cut in psychoanalytical work: 
what indicates the severity of a neurosis? 

The disagreeableness and alarmingness of 
the symptoms are deceptive. Also a prac- 
tical, healthy person may have a breakdown 
with suicidal ideas and any sort of alarming 
symptoms if he is hit by a series of traumatic 
events and he will recover his mental peace 
spontaneously in a limited time. 

There are, however, three factors which 
are likely to give quite a good tentative 
picture : 

(1) A time factor: it makes a difference 
whether the difficulties started one to two 
years ago, or fifteen to twenty years ago. 
The lapse of a great length of time indicates 
first of all the impossibility of a spontaneous 
solution. Furthermore one is safe in assum- 
ing that, if a neurotic disturbance started 
long ago, secondary changes will have taken 
place which in their entity increase the heal- 
ing difficulty. 

(2) The nature of the circumstances or 
events stimulating the manifest neurotic dis- 
turbances: one must keep in mind that a 
severe, incisive experience such as the death 
of a beloved person, betrayal of friendship 
or love, and so on, can also threaten the 
equilibrium of a well poised individual. A 
wholesome individual, however, will not be 
seriously disturbed by puberty, marriage, 
childbirth, menopause, or by reading a cer- 
tain book, having a bad dream, being criti- 
cized, and so on. Hence the less realistic 
weight or the more symbolic weight these 
stimulating factors have, the greater the 
probability of a severe neurotic under- 
structure. 

(3) The diffusion of the inhibitions: a 
person with widespread inhibitions subtly 
imbibed into his whole personality is likely 
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to be one with widespread underlying fears 
toward which he has to be on his defense. 
For practical purposes it suffices to investi- 
gate roughly these four areas of life: 

(a) How are his contacts with people? 
Has he difficulties in making contacts, diffi- 
culties in keeping friendships, and so on? 

(b) How is his sexual life? Has he sex- 
ual relations, are they satisfactory, is he able 
to have a lasting good relationship with a 
partner? 

(c) How is his attitude to money? Is he 
able to earn money under favorable circum- 
stances? Is he able to spend money in pro- 
portion to his earning capacities? Is he 
apprehensive or inconsistent in regard to 
money ? 

(d) How is his attitude to work, accom- 
plishment, ambition? Can he concentrate 
on his work, enjoy it? Is he afraid of com- 
petition? Can he stick to one job? Is his 
expansiveness or his ambition in proportion 
to his presumable capacities ? 

If one finds, apart from the outspoken 
symptoms, widely ramified inhibitions, one 
may safely assume a severe neurotic en- 
tanglement. To form a tentative opinion 
about the seriousness is important because 
this factor determines the chances of good 
therapeutic results, and also the way of 
therapeutic approach. While this is valid 
for the psychoanalyst it is of still more prac- 
tical importance for the social worker, be- 
cause first of all one has to recognize the 
impossibility of dealing analytically with a 
severe neurosis otherwise than by means of 
a regular analysis. The recognition of this 
fact and a good training in discriminating 
between different types of cases would help 
to avoid failures and discouragements. 


THIS does not imply that one is to keep 
hands off altogether if there are deeply 
rooted neurotic troubles. There may be in 
these cases actual upsetting conflict situa- 
tions in addition to the chronic disturbances. 
And one may tackle these with good results 
if one takes painstaking care not to stir up 
any of the deeper anxieties. This danger 
can be avoided by leaving the numerous 
defensive attitudes untouched. How to de- 
tect them, how to estimate their intensity, 
and how to avoid them should be part of 
the analytical training of the social worker. 

The most fertile soil for psychiatric social 
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work, however, is found in those cases in 
which the contribution of the actual conflict 
situation is very great in comparison with 
the neurotic background. Analysts usually 
are inclined to underestimate the frequency 
of these lighter cases because the great ma- 
jority of cases who come for analytical help 
are of the severe type. Here is one of the 
reasons why analysts so often have a tacit 
or outspoken belief that “ real” help can be 
given only by the extensive psychoanalytic 
procedure. What has to be done in these 
lighter cases—the uncovering of the precise 
conflict situation plus the connection it has 
with the symptom—can be done in a limited 
time and does not require a command of the 
intricate psychoanalytic technique. 

As far as young children are concerned it 
will often suffice and even be preferable to 
discuss the situation only with the mother, 
to make her understand what the child is up 
to, to make her see how far she or others 
have contributed to the conflicts and what 
changes in her attitude would be helpful. 
One does not “cure” a neurosis in this way 
but nevertheless the help can be of decisive 
and lasting value. 

I shall give a simple example in order to 
illustrate what can be accomplished in this 
fashion and what not: 

A mother came to ask my advice about the feed- 
ing difficulties of her two-year-old daughter. The 
girl refused to,eat. The mother had tried every- 
thing, punishment, kindness, disregard of the diffi- 
culty—nothing had helped. Finally the mother had 
sat down for hours with the girl trying to persuade 
her to eat. Some questioning showed that this 
difficulty had started soon after the birth of a 
younger sister some months ago. The child 
achieved two purposes with the eating strike: she 
let the mother feel her resentment against the new 
family situation and she succeeded in absorbing a 
great deal of the mother’s time. I explained to the 
mother the probably existing fears and wishes of 
the child, and how both were expressed in the 
feeding difficulties. On the basis of this under- 
standing we figured out what to do about the situa- 
tion and decided that the mother should pay no 
attention whatever to the feeding but otherwise 
give to the child a great deal of affection and 
warmth in order to calm down the fears of losing 
the love of the mother. 

The mother understood the situation well and 
in a few days the child ate in a normal way and 
was much more cheerful. 


What has been achieved by this simple 
procedure? (1) Disappearance of the symp- 
tom. (2) Preventing the following vicious 
circle from developing: growing resentment 





from the side of the mother against the older 
child, turning with more affection to the 
baby, growing resentment from the side of 
the older girl, and so on. 

What has not been achieved? There is no 
guarantee that the girl will not later on de- 
velop other neurotic symptoms. Not every 
two-year-old girl will be seriously disturbed 
after the birth of a younger sibling. Ifa 
girl reacts to such a situation with neurotic 
symptoms, it indicates that there must be an 
atmosphere of conflict in the house. In fact, 
in this particular case the mother was a neu- 
rotic person. It is probable, therefore, that 
we have helped only in one situation and 
not fundamentally in the way of prophylaxis. 

In dealing with grown-ups the principles 
are the same. Here, too, the understanding 
co-operation of the environment will be 
valuable. The main task, however, will 
naturally be to let the patients themselves 
see their problems. 

A woman came to ask my help for a depression 
that had started some months ago, after she had 
learned that her husband had been unfaithful to 
her for years. As this woman until her depression 
was comparatively well adjusted, it was not diffi- 
cult to discuss and clarify her actual conflict situa- 
tion. It consisted chiefly in her not daring to 


admit to herself the deep resentment that she felt 
against her husband. 


What was accomplished in this case was 
an immediate help concerning the neurotic 
manifestation: the woman lost her depres- 
sion and was able to work again. Moreover 
she was able to deal with her husband in a 
sensible way, and to get a divorce. 

What was not accomplished? The dis- 
aster in her marriage life, so far as the 
patient’s own share in it was concerned, was 
determined by her own very complicated 
attitude toward men. She really was seek- 
ing the son in the man and had turned away 
from the husband after her son was born. 
This background could not be changed in a 
few interviews. In an analysis one would 
have had to work through all these deeper 
problems in order to enable her to choose a 
more adequate mate. 


TO sum it up: While with the available 
tools one cannot expect to change the neu- 
rotic structure of a life, one can give very 
effective help in actual conflict situations 
even though these may arise on a neurotic 
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foundation. I suppose that this does not ex- 
haust all the possibilities—only further ex- 
perience can show us further indications. 

Still a word about the psychoanalytic 
training of social workers. The question has 
been raised as to whether or not a personal 
psychoanalysis of the social worker is a 
necessary prerequisite to the application of 
psychoanalytic skills. Again lack of experi- 
ence forbids my giving a definite answer. 
Tentatively I assume that an actual psycho- 
analysis is indispensable only when there 
are disturbing character difficulties. 


It would be necessary, however, for the 
social worker to acquire a solid knowledge 
about various neurotic structures and about 
the phenomena occurring in the inter-rela- 
tions between patients and therapists. A 
clear technique regarding the handling of 
interviews cannot yet be taught, because it 
has to be different from the usual psycho- 
analytic technique. The best ways of pro- 
ceeding should be worked out in co-opera- 
tion between social workers and analysts on 
the basis of discussing the cases in great 
detail. 


What Can the Psychologist Offer the Social Worker? 
Nina Allen Ridenour 


HERE is one question that never grows 

old to a psychologist: What is the value 
of mental tests? In this period of changing 
philosophy in social work, that value is on 
an up-curve. Psychology and social work 
can no longer justify themselves by mere 
understanding of the mechanisms of individ- 
ual differences. The challenge is for results 
in the modification of individual differences. 
Surveys of the work of the last fifteen years 
now beginning to come through are disap- 
pointing. The growth ot understanding of 
cases has been spectacular. The results of 
the case work itself have not. The swing 
is away from speculation, rationalization ; 
understanding will be taken for granted in 
order that emphasis may~be directed to 
therapeutic values, utility values. In this 
swing from mere understanding toward 
emphasis on therapy, the field of psycho- 
metrics has increasingly more to contribute 
to the field of social work. 

Because of the fact that tests for children 
have been developed somewhat more rapidly 
than tests for adults, the psychologist, up to 
now, has been able to offer more to the 
children’s field than to some other branches 
of social work. But whatever of value the 
psychologist may bring to the children’s 
field could be of equal value in work with 
adults. Although most of the illustrations 
in this paper have to do with children, the 
same principles hold for work with adults. 

The work of the psychologist has at least 
three immediate and direct contributions to 
all case work. In the first place it can be a 
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short cut to treatment. It may tell the social 
worker exactly what she would have found 
out herself in the course of time but it tells 
it to her at once, without the painful pre- 
liminaries of trial and error methods. 
Second, it may be a convenient entry into 
many types of case work, and is certain to 
modify the technique of the worker, begin- 
ning at the moment of introduction to the 
patient. And finally, the psychological 
examination is in many instances the only 
tool for discovering to the social worker 
essential facts about her patient that cannot 
be arrived at in any other way. Obscure 
questions about the true level of mental 
ability, or about special abilities and dis- 
abilities, can be solved only by the psycho- 
logical examination. 


OF these contributions, not the least attrac- 
tive is the idea of the short cut, which rings 
sweetly in the budget-conscious ears of 1934. 
An agency has a given amount of money: 
on which cases can it most profitably be 
applied? Here is a mother’s pension worker 
trying to reorganize the Shallski home. Is 
Mrs. Shallski a poor housekeeper because 
her energy is absorbed by her emotional con- 
flicts, or is she really feebleminded and in- 
capable of caring for the children? Six 
months from now the worker may’stumble 
upon the right answer. Meanwhile, with 
proper tests, she might be saved the time, 
money, and effort of trying to build a home 
around a totally inadequate parent, or pos- 
sibly the graver error of becoming a destruc- 
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tive influence in this woman’s life because 
more pressure is brought to bear than the 
woman could face under the circumstances. 
Here is an adolescent boy with infantile 
paralysis. He has been told that he has 
“talent”; he wishes to go to art school. 
Can the clinic afford to make all the neces- 
sary expensive arrangements for transporta- 
tion, tuition, materials, or is his talent a fig- 
ment of the wishful thinking of some sym- 
pathetic teacher? Here is a child diagnosed 
as prepsychotic. His symptoms are many 
and dramatic and appeal to the board. The 
agency has facilities for placing perhaps 
twenty children in boarding homes. Should 
this child be one? Or does the psychological 
examination show that he is a child of bor- 
derline intelligence at best, and that even 
under the most favorable circumstances he 
would be unlikely to make an adequate 
adjustment in the community? In all these 
cases, the worker may find out, sooner or 
later, the quality of the material with which 
she is working. Her response then is, “ It 
would have been better if - 

The psychiatric social worker, accus- 
tomed as she is to depending on test results 
in her case work, frequently feels at a loss 
when confronted with cases where test re- 
sults are not available. She may be called 
in to consult on a case in a family agency. 
The problem centers around the question of 
employment. The man lets slip one job 
after another, with a different reason for 
quitting each time. Does his inability to 
stick to a job primarily indicate immaturity 
and emotional instability, or is too much 
being expected of him, and is it a simpler 
type of work that is needed? There will be 
a difference in the plan of treatment for the 
man, and perhaps for the entire family. 


ATT this time when more and more emphasis 
is being placed on technique of approach and 
evaluation of case material, the social worker 
looks about her for guides of this very type 
offered by the psychologist. She knows for 
instance the vital importance of the first few 
minutes of contact in some cases, and how 
much depends on her ability to size up the 
situation correctly. She knows that, how- 
ever far she may incline toward passive 
therapy, her treatment will be blocked if the 
intelligence of her patient is too limited. 
She must distinguish between the unpro- 





ductivity of mental conflict, and the unpro- 


‘ ductivity of limited intelligence. Where the 
* problem is mental conflict, her most effective 


role may be a completely passive one. Where 
this is complicated by limited intelligence, 
she is forced into active and direct treatment. 

Social workers say that they have an “ un- 
conscious expectation ” of reaction from the 
patient. They expect certain reactions from 
individuals with superior intelligence, quite 
different ones from individuals with limited 
intelligence, one type of response from 
twelve-year-old children, another from six- 
year-olds. Every social worker has had the 
experience of feeling frustrated because the 
patient’s reactions were out of line with this 
unconscious expectation. She discovers, 
perhaps too late, that she has been talking 
over the head of some limited patient. But 


she has also learned that it is not safe, in. 


attempting to avoid this danger, to talk 
down to her patients; either they resent this, 
or themselves look down on the worker, and 
in either circumstance, the case is lost. 
Furthermore, the alert worker soon recog- 
nizes not merely a quantitative difference 
between levels of intelligence, but a more 
subtle and probably more important quali- 
tative difference. A twelve-year-old child 
with a mental age of ten, and an eight-year- 
old child with a mental age of ten are vastly 
different. Certain reactions are found in 
almost all intelligent children that are rarely 
found in dull children. For instance, the 
writer has found, in explaining reading dis- 
ability to children, that the intelligent child 
of any age can grasp and is interested in a 
more detailed and abstract explanation than 
is the limited child, even though the latter is 
older. The intelligent child is fascinated 
when the psychologist draws a picture of his 
brain, and explains some of the theory back 
of his difficulty, and the implications of it. 
He arrives at conclusions of his own and 
passes on the explanation to his family, 
sometimes with surprising accuracy. The 
dull child is not interested in any such ex- 
planation and retains it only in a distress- 
ingly garbled form. The social worker who 
is awake to these qualitative differences will 
modify her language, her illustrations, her 
entire approach in order to conform with 
conscious instead of unconscious expectation. 
Especially in working with children, the 
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social worker finds her approach made easier 
because the child has enjoyed the psycho- 
logical examination which was his first con- 
tact with the agency. The social worker has 
the difficult task of talking with the child 
“about his problems ”’: it is no reflection on 
the skill of the worker that the child is often 
mystified as to what this is all about. The 
psychologist has the much simpler task of 
“finding out what you can do best”: this 
he can grasp, and accept the next worker, 
the social worker, less skeptically. 

During the psychological examination, 
extremely pertinent material is often re- 
vealed—material which might eventually be 
revealed to the social worker, but which, 
appearing early, offers her another short 
cut. In the course of Jerry Evan’s psycho- 
logical examination, he expressed his fond- 
ness for dogs. When the examiner asked 
him whether he had a dog, he exclaimed 
with vehement disgust: “ Naw, I haven't 
got a dog, I got a brudder!” The social 
worker then knew at once, from the begin- 
ning of her case, to avoid including this 
despised ‘‘ brudder” in any plans for Jerry. 
Another intelligent youngster, when giving 
vocabulary definitions, illustrated six dif- 
ferent words with elaborate stories, reveal- 
ing the extent, and something of the nature 
of the phantasy life that was connected with 
his school failure. 

Sometimes these spontaneous remarks of 
the child tell the whole distressing story. 

Jean Witherell, a girl of sixteen, had an undue 
amount of difficulty in grasping the instructions 
for the reversed clock test on the Stanford-Binet. 
Suddenly, much troubled, she exclaimed: “ You 
know, I never learned to tell time until two years 
ago, and last year again I got so I couldn’t tell it 
at all. Nobody ever taught me how to tell time. 
My father was working and my mother was in the 
hospital—it was something about childbirth. No- 
body has much time to teach you things when 
your mother is sick. I worked for a lady last year 
and she asked me what time it was and I would 


tell her about two hours off and she would say I 
was crazy.” 

Further case work proved that these comments 
of Jean’s revealed practically the whole picture of 
her emotional disturbance and conflicts. First 
there is the fact that she did not learn to tell time 
until fourteen years of age, explained partially by 
the fact that she was near-sighted and that this 
had never been recognized. We see her self-pity 
because of having been neglected, and her quick 
defence of her father, whose love she had sought 
unsuccessfully. Her mother was in a hospital for 
the insane; Jean quickly explains that “it was 
something about childbirth” in her effort to make 
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her mother’s insanity an acceptable illness. Then 
because she was ashamed to admit to her employer 
that she could not tell time, Jean would guess at 
the time, and when the woman called her “ crazy,” 
Jean accepted this literally and her old fears of 
becoming insane like her mother were so -intensi- 
fied that she forgot how to tell time after she had 
learned. 

School teachers complain that social 
workers talk in general terms, that they do 
not give specific suggestions, that they do 
not understand the problems the teacher 
must face in the school room. When the 
social worker goes to the teacher with the 
results of the psychological test, and with 
definite and clear-cut recommendations 
based on it, these may be welcomed by a 
teacher who is otherwise inclined to resent 
the social worker. The teacher may be the 
key person in the child’s immediate problem. 
An explanation to her of the nature of some 
special disability, or evidence that the child 
is more intelligent or less intelligent than 
had been recognized may be the turning 
point in the case. 


THE psychologist, then, may contribute 
short cuts, and may contribute a modified 
technique of approach. But even more im- 
portant than these is her contribution to the 
solution of baffling problems of special disa- 
bilities, and to establishing the true level of 
ability in questionable cases. The value here 
is not to those cases where the special ability 
or disability is already recognized. <A 
mother comes in saying, “Johnny is just a 
wonder with mechanical things but he simply 
can’t get his reading,” or “ Mary Louise 
gets A in everything but arithmetic, and no 
matter how much her father helps her in 
that she can’t get more than C.” ‘These are 
the obvious cases; the psychological exam- 
ination only confirms what is already known. 

There is another group of cases in which 
the child’s successes and failures appear 
inconsistent—or, worse, cases in which the 
only consistent thing is failure. Schools and 
clinics see cases by the score in which such 
failure and subsequent personality problems 
are attributable to unrecognized reading dis- 
ability. Sometimes the mere explanation of 
the disability alone, before any treatment is 
done, works a metamorphosis in the child 
and the whole family. 


Sam Botnick was a Russian-Jewish child whose 
parents had considerable educational drive. They 
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looked upon it as a disgrace to the family name 
that their child should fail in school, and the dis- 
grace was magnified by Sam’s turning out to be 
leit-handed, in spite of all the weeks they had kept 
his left hand tied behind him. When his disability 
was explained to them, they relaxed with great 
sighs and fairly beamed upon Sam in their relief at 
being reassured that he was not fundamentally dif- 
ferent from other boys, that his failure was not 
sheer wilfulness, and that there was hope of 
improvement. 


Charley Wilbur was another child whose con- 
stant failure in school was puzzling. He was in a 
parochial school in a room with eighty-four chil- 
dren. The family physician who referred Charley 
to a child guidance clinic thought he was feeble- 
minded. It was evident that this was the fear in 
the mother’s mind. She would tell about his lack 
of initiative, his preference for playing with 
younger children, his shyness, but in each instance 
add quickly some favorable trait as if trying to 
convince both herself and the worker that he was 
not retarded. The psychological examination 
showed that he had an Intelligence Quotient of 
104, but a very severe reading disability. The 
mother was greatly relieved at this, and admitted 
her former fear. Charley began to come out of 
his shell from the time of the first explanation, 
and at the end of two months of tutoring was not 
recognizable as the same boy. The improvement 
in his personality was so gratifying that his rapid 
strides in reading seemed of secondary importance 
by comparison. 


Other types of disabilities are even more 
difficult to isolate. 


There was Jonathan Frame, who had flunked 
out of two colleges. The family had vaguely real- 
ized that he was pretty good at mechanical things 
but had not taken this into consideration in select- 
ing his colleges. The tests showed that not only 
did he have almost phenomenally high ability along 
mechanical lines, but a marked verbal disability. 
On all tests of intelligence where the verbal factor 
was reduced or eliminated, he made exceptionally 
high scores. On all verbal tests he did poorly. 
When he was sent to a technical school where he 
was spared the agony of courses in literature and 
languages, he became an all A student by the end 
of his first year. 


Sometimes special facility along verbal 
lines is as misleading in the opposite direc- 
tion as verbal disability. The child who 
talks freely and expresses himself easily 
may be accepted as being more intelligent 
than he really is; the result is that too much 
is expected of him and he is burdened with 
unnecessary failures. 

Tony Aleppo was the school clown and chief 
entertainer. His songs, stunts, and grotesque 
behavior were the delight of the other children. 
His failure in his work was attributed to lack of 
interest. The results of individual testing showed 
that he was three years retarded in intelligence, 
and that his clowning was his method of escaping 


the pressure of school work impossibly difficult 
for him. 


Martha Walsh was a lively energetic child, de 
cidedly “ smart alec” in behavior, with a “ snappy 
come-back” for every ‘remark. She was . very 
small for her age, in fact could pass without pay- 
ing on the street car although she was twelve 
years old. There was a bet among some of the 
staff members as to whether she would prove to be 
superior in intelligence. Her I1.Q. was 69, and 
other tests equally low. The combination of her 
small size (for which she later received glandular 
treatment), her hyper-activity, her alert responsive 
manner, and her talkativeness was so misleading 
that it had never been suspected that her intelli- 
gence was only borderline. 


Adults can be equally misleading when 
they have the gift of easy flow of talk. And 
aduits who parrot every idea, or even the 
precise words of the worker are sometimes 
more limited than is recognized. The 
worker may at first interpret this as respon- 
siveness or quick understanding on the part 
of the patient. It is not until she hears her 
own words coming back again and again, 
without ever a change in tune, that she 
begins to recognize limitation rather than 
understanding. 

The extremely intelligent child is another 
who is too often misunderstood because the 
level of his intelligence has not been recog- 
nized. If this superior child happens to be 
ingoing in personality, or has a verbal dis- 
ability, or has such conflicts that his ability 
does not demonstrate itself in achievement, 
his superiority may continue unnoted 
indefinitely. 

James Ross came from a home in which both 
parents and most of his relatives were Ph.D.’s. 
His father, an educator, said to the psychologist, 
“T think Jim is only about average in intelligence, 
but he does seem to be a thoughtful kid.” His 
I.Q. was 164. What his parents were interpreting 
as the conclusions of a merely thoughtful mind 
were the conclusions of extraordinary intelligence. 
A new light was thrown on the reasons for the 


friction between Jim and his older brother, and on 
Jim’s difficulty in getting along with other children. 


Arthur Cupman was referred to a clinic for fail- 
ure in school; his teacher complained that he 
dawdled and day dreamed. She was astounded 
when she learned, following the psychological 
examination, that Arthur at the age of eleven was 
reading books on astronomy, geology, and metal- 
lurgy. School was insufferably dull to him. He 
admitted that he guarded the secret of his real 
interests because “the other kids will think I’m 
cuckoo.” 


The type of case that is the most baffling 
of all is the child (or adult) who presents a 
completely inconsistent picture of successes 
and failures. His picture is different from 
that of the person with special abilities, who 
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does consistently well in one type of work 
or consistently poorly in another. This 
other puzzling individual does well and 
poorly on similar types of material, or well 
at one time, and poorly at another. He is 
an individual whose potential intelligence 
may be at a fairly high level. The working 
level of his intelligence or, in other words, 
his effective intelligence is at a lower level. 
This is the emotionally disturbed individual 
whose conflicts make it impossible for him 
to work up to capacity. Too often this 
child’s teacher, or this adult’s employer, dubs 
him as “plain dumb.” It is only the psycho- 
logical tests that bring out the evidence of 
satisfactory or superior potential ability. 
The case worker’s approach to this person 
will be entirely different from her approach 
to the limited person, or the one with special 
abilities. She is spared the bewilderment of 
not knowing how to explain these curious 
inconsistencies, and the error of injustice 
based on faulty interpretation. In this type 
of case, above all others, her technique is 
challenged to bring the working level of the 
individual’s intelligence up to its potential 
level. 


AS the technique of tests and testing be- 
comes more refined, the contributions of the 
psychologist will become broader. There 
are unlimited possibilities in the field of vo- 
cational guidance, a field of vital importance 
to the social worker. In time the case 
worker will be able to turn to the psycholo- 
gist with some assurance of assistance when 
she is confronted with the dilemma of the 
square peg in the round hole. Another 
branch of psychometrics that is developing 
gradually is personality testing. This par- 
ticular field, more than any other, is depend- 
ent on exchange of contributions between 
psychologist and social worker. As the psy- 
chologist learns more from the social worker, 
she can contribute more to the social 
worker. 

A discussion of what the psychologist can 
contribute is unfair to the insight of the psy- 
chologist unless it speaks of some of the pit- 
falls of over-dependence on the psychological 
examination. Probably no one, not even 
the social worker, is more constantly aware 
of these pitfalls than is the trained psycholo- 
gist. She regrets, above all, the custom of 
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dependence on one test or one scale, instead 
of the use of a battery of different types of 
tests. The wholesale dissemination of I.Q.’s 
is to be deplored as would be any form of 
malpractice in medicine. Not enough atten- 
tion has been given to different kinds of “ in- 
telligence.” Much of the justified criticism of 
mental testing eventuates because only one 
aspect of intelligence—usually the verbal— 
has been measured, and this so-called meas- 
urement is out of line with the individual’s 
achievement. Likewise, not enough atten- 
tion has been given to the distorting effects 
of special disabilities. Part of this has been 
because of pressure on psychologists for 
volume work. Psychologists and_ social 
workers should consider it a joint responsi- 
bility to see that too much weight is not 
attached to the results of too few tests. ~ 

If the psychologist is to make a contribu- 
tion, at least three prerequisites are assumed : 
time, facilities, training. The essentialness 
of the first two of these is self-evident. The 
third is less evident but, if possible, more 
important. The difference between a 
trained and an untrained psychologist is the 
same as the difference between a medical 
diagnostician and his laboratory assistant. 
The psychologist must be able to recognize 
the significance of discrepancies in test re- 
sults and be able to interpret inconsistencies. 
She must understand the interplay of atti- 
tude and interest, of tension and conflict, and 
their effect on test results. She needs to be 
thoroughly acquainted with all her tools. 
She must be alert to the slight anomalies of 
reaction which are ready to flag her atten- 
tion, enable her to piece together a logical 
syndrome, which would remain a mass of 
meaningless inconsistencies to the untrained 
person. 

These, then, the psychologist must ask— 
time, facilities, training—if she is to do her 
job properly. With these she can offer to 
the social worker a type of short-cut in treat- 
ment, some aid in the technique of approach, 
and a tool for analyzing the level and type 
of intelligence of the patient. 

But so far the story is only half told. The 
other half is what the psychologist must 
learn from the social worker if she is to do 
a really good job. It is disappointing that 
this interesting subject is outside the scope 
of this paper. 
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Discussion by Florence Booth 


HERE are two types of tests I should like to 
discuss briefly: the vocational, including the 
test of aptitudes and abilities; and the per- 
sonality test, or the test of morale and attitudes. 

In the province of vocational testing some re- 
markable beginnings are noted. It is too new to 
view results confidently but I cannot refrain from 
a feeling of regret that the perfection of these 
tests had not been arrived at before the unemploy- 
ment dilemma presented itself. Was there ever a 
time when accurate testing was more definitely 
needed in this field? We are faced with the whole- 
sale re-education and re-training of many persons 
who are possessed of obsolete and unneeded 
skills—skills that were perhaps learned in schools, 
with good faith, at a cost of much money and 
effort. How many corners we have turned, indus- 
trially, in the past five years! The way ahead is 
still not an open road, and vocational guidance, the 
field of psychology, and the industrialists them- 
selves must work along together in finding the way 
out in the training and placing of employees. 
Social workers have always been concerned with 
the personality badly placed, but when we find 
ourselves guilty of deliberately placing these square 
pegs in round holes then we certainly should ask 
help. I am, of course, referring to the “made 
work” programs, the C.W.A., and now the Works 
Division plan, of the relief agencies during the 
past four years. We carefully plan projects to be 
done by unemployed men and women and then we 
are not concerned with the placing of these people 
on the job. We pay little attention to the indi- 
vidual skill or the individual reward in the satis- 
faction of a job well done; we do not consider the 
fine opportunity for retaining and restoring old 
skills or acquiring new ones in this planned pro- 
gram of industrial rehabilitation. I shudder to 
think what will be the eventual effects of some of 
the makeshift placements we have made. Perhaps 
we can comfort ourselves, saying that any job is 
better than none and yet haven’t we let slip a fine 
opportunity for a positive instead of a negative 
piece of work? 

Considering the testing of personality, the thing 
that comes to mind first is the short-cut to the 
choosing and training of social workers themselves. 
Of first importance are the personality traits and 
individual adjustments of the case worker in her 
job, which is composed entirely of human factors. 
How many times we have tried to get at these 
traits by considering personal histories and having 
long interviews and yet, even with the long and 
careful contact, we are unsure of the personality 
that person will bring to her job. The problems 
generated by a badly placed worker might well be 
avoided by reliable testing of the thought patterns 








and attitudes in the beginning. The results of 
tests such as these would furnish us with good 
working material for our personnel departments, 
There is some attempt to use this method in Civil 
Service examinations for public employees, but as 
yet they have been fearful of depending too much 
on these devices, knowing the limited laboratory 
proof offered to date. In the early days of social 
work the worker was chosen who had the “call” 
for doing good and dispensing “cheer and com- 
fort.” Some time after this, the educational back- 
ground and technical training were stressed, but 
now, while the second prerequisite is taken for 
granted, we have gone one step further. No 
longer do the right degrees from the approved 
schools assure us of workers who have that touch, 
that sensitivity we need when we approach case 
work on a personality level. It is this undefined 
factor of personality that the psychologist might 
capture for us and that would assure to the field 
of social work those persons who could carry out 
the concepts of our job. 

Social workers and psychiatrists have described 
the translation of economic depression into mental 
depression, but the degree or quality of this de- 
pression the psychologist must give us. I have in 
mind a remarkable and helpful study made by 
O. Milton Hall of the Personnel Research Federa- 
tion of New York City, read at the annual meeting 
of the American Psychology Association held in 
Chicago, September, 1933. Mr. Hall has measured 
the extent of differences in attitudes between em- 
ployed and unemployed engineers. He has shown 
that the grave consequences of unemployment 
sometimes reach beyond the disintegration of 
skills and of health and how it may undermine a 
man’s attitude toward his fellows and toward social 
controls. With a group of 300 employed and 300 
unemployed professional engineers, he compared 
them as to occupational morale, attitude toward 
employers, as a class, and religion. These two 
groups of 300 each were matched in eight particu- 
lars, namely, age, salary, nativity, education, re- 
ligion, state licensing, marital status and occupa- 
tion. The measurements he used were scales con- 
structed according to the “ Likert method.”1 As 
a result of these tests, Dr. Hall has shown us sev- 
eral interesting things. First, that there is no dif- 
ference in the attitude toward religion of those 
employed as against those not employed. Second, 
that the morale of the unemployed man falls far 
below that of the employed man; and, although 
the morale of the man doing work relief is not 
raised to the point of the employed man, it is raised 
to a very worthwhile extent over the morale of the 
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unemployed man. While these results may seem 
obvious to many of you, yet the actual measure- 
ment of attitudes of the people for whom we plan 
must necessarily play a large part in our thinking 
and certainly in our spending of the relief millions. 

Inasmuch as time, facilities, and training play 
such an important part in the job of the psycholo- 
gist, and, because of these, there is necessarily a 
limit to the contribution made to social work, can 
it be useful in the treatment of the mass situation 


confronting us? Can it be made available as a 
tool in the hands of those planning for the residual 
group left to us when the economic debacle ends? 
The skilful and positive advance in individual 
treatment (for the few) is no longer within the 
realm of argument, but we leave squarely to the 
field of psychology the problem of making avail- 
able the measurements of intelligence, personality, 
and aptitude for work, in an adequate measure for 
the mass load. 


What the Social Worker Expects from the Psychologist 
Marie Wilson Peters, M.A. 


OR a clinical psychologist to discuss what 
social workers expect from the psycholo- 
gist is a real challenge, for social workers 
have different ideas about the matter, and in 
attempting to generalize on their views one 
may err in presenting the material so that 
the result is a “ wish fulfilment ” expression 
of the situation rather than a reality presen- 
tation. With this danger in mind, this paper 
is written after discussions with a number of 
social workers and an analysis of the de- 
mands that have been made on the psycholo- 
gist of the Community Health Center (a 
clinic closely associated with the case work 
agencies of the Federation of Jewish Chari- 
ties of Philadelphia). 

There are some very general services 
which are considered within the scope of the 
psychologist. She is expected to interpret 
to groups in the community the social 
worker’s use of mental testing and its re- 
sults. Groups of mothers whose children 
attend day nurseries, foster-mothers in child- 
placing agencies, and volunteer groups are 
among those who must have adequate ex- 
planations of this method of studying indi- 
viduals if they are to co-operate in plans. 
Any individual interested in psychological 
work must also be informed of our reasons 
for believing that this is an important tool 
in social work. 

The psychologist must be aware of chang- 
ing case work techniques in social work to 
interpret her material in the light of the most 
recent modifications. She must have a 
knowledge of the social agencies, their poli- 
cies and limitations, in order to be as prac- 
tical as possible in her suggestions to the 
workers. Social workers rely on the psy- 
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chologist to explain to them new test ma- 
terials and to interpret the value of the 
findings. 

Since the psychologist is in a more stra- 
tegic position to learn of resources and 
changes in educational and vocational fields, 
she is thought to be the logical individual to 
consult concerning the availability in the 
community of specific training and oppor- 
tunities for employment. She may also 
stimulate studies to get information useful 
for guidance and placement in vocations, and 
participate in planning new projects and 
developing new resources. Social workers 
may have individual cases for whom they 
want special training, but they do not realize 
the number requiring it. The psychologist 
who sees the whole picture can focus atten- 
tion on the community need. 


IN individual situations there is consider- 
able variety in the type of service that the 
social worker needs. Although she may ex- 
press only a desire for diagnosis and prog- 
nosis in requesting an examination, she often 
wants further interpretation of the problem. 
This may vary from something of a very 
simple, obvious nature to a quite involved 
and complicated interpretation and discus- 
sion of the total situation. 

Although the need for custodial institu- 
tional placement of a mentally defective child 
is clearly indicated to the social worker, she 
may not accomplish this until she, has ar- 
ranged for a psychological examination to 
help the parents accept commitment. The 
psychologist, by demonstrating to the pa- 
rents, through the use of concrete material, 
the child’s lack of ability, may induce them 
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to avail themselves of an opportunity for him 
to receive the best care and training possible. 

When a worker sends a child to the clinic 
for a mental status rating, she is frequently 
interested not only in the quantitative results 
of the examination but also in a qualitative 
interpretation of the child’s output, which 
includes an analysis of his assets and liabili- 
ties. She may wish suggestions for guiding 
the cultural and recreational interests of the 
individual. She may want help in explain- 
ing the behavior of the child in the home, 
school, or some other social situation in the 
light of his behavior during the testing 
interview. 


Fred was referred because his mother com- 
plained of his disobedience and other poor be- 
havior in the home. The school authorities and 
neighbors gave enthusiastically favorable reports 
about him. The psychologist examined the boy to 
determine his ability and to confirm for the worker 
her impression that treatment should be directed 
toward the mother. After the examination it was 
decided, in .conference with the psychiatrist, that 
although the mother was in need of treatment it 
might be well for the child to have an opportunity 
for therapeutic contact. It was felt that the 
mother would accept this, and might be brought to 
recognize her own problem and eventually to 
accept treatment for herself. 


Educational guidance is definitely another 
function of the psychologist. When there is 
an educational maladjustment, teaching pro- 
cedures and treatment plans have to be 
worked out by both the social worker and 
the psychologist. If it seems to be a prob- 
lem where remedial teaching will solve the 
difficulty, the worker can sometimes utilize 
someone in the family to do the corrective 
work after the need of the child has been 
analyzed. 


Sam, an eight-year-old boy, placed in 3B grade, 
did not have satisfactory knowledge of his arith- 
metic combinations. When a change in his foster- 
home had to be made, the worker and the psycholo- 
gist, in conference, decided to try placement in a 
teacher’s home, where his emotional needs might 
also be satisfied. The boy learned the funda- 
mentals of his arithmetic in six months’ time. 

Because of illness in this foster family, a change 
of placement had to be made again. As the child 
was developing resistance to teaching in the home, 
the social worker, after further consultation with 
the psychologist, chose for his next placement a 
home where no teaching would be done. Since the 
boy had learned the foundations of arithmetic, it 
was thought worth while to give him a chance to 
develop independently in other than educational 
directions. The boy is now progressing well in 
school and has acquired critical judgment in regard 
to his weaknesses in arithmetic. 


Some educational problems are very much 
involved with emotional factors, but if, in 
the worker’s judgment, the family and the 
child recognize only the need for teaching, 
the problem may be treated more effectively 
by tutoring than by treatment of another 
kind. 

Mary, an eleven-year-old girl, was transferred 
to an Orthogenic Backward Class. As she was the 
only one in a fainily of eight who had been so 
placed, and since the parents made her feel the 
“ disgrace” very keenly, she reacted by emotional 
symptoms, such as crying constantly, having fre- 
quent temper tantrums, leaving the rest of the 
family and going to the third floor to hide, refusing 
to eat, and so on. 

When tested she was found to have very poor 
proficiency in reading, so that she really needed 
the individual help which would be given by the 
special class teacher. The family, approached 
about treatment, insisted that what they wanted 
was individual teaching. Despite the possibility of 
meeting with defeat because of the seriousness of 
the emotional problems, a tutoring plan was insti- 
tuted. The child was fortunate in having as a 
tutor a very well-trained college graduate who 
accepted her completely, and who taught her the 
beginnings of reading very simply and concretely. 
Mary quickly accomplished enough to see her own 
progress and this encouraged her so much that her 
effort was increased. After seven months of tutor- 
ing, the school authorities gave recognition to her 
growth by trying her in a regular grade. 

Following this her progress was almost phe- 
nomenal. Her emotional symptoms entirely disap- 
peared and through the case worker’s effort and 
the teacher’s understanding, Mary began to develop 
other resources within herself. 


Treatment of this type of educational and 
emotional problem requires an understand- 
ing relationship between the social worker 
and the psychologist. 

When a child presents a behavior prob- 
lem of a serious nature, a part of the whole 
clinical picture to be carefully considered is 
his mental status. The psychologist, when 
in conference with other workers, is par- 
ticularly aware of the importance of this 
aspect of the problem and can therefore fre- 
quently direct the attention of the other 
members of the group to this factor and to 
its implications in relation to the emotional 
and physical pattern. 

The psychologist may be particularly help- 
ful in making suggestions concerning the 
placement of slow, dull children. Fre- 
quently, when there is a change of place- 
ment indicated for a retarded individual, 
workers request a re-examination because 
they are not sure of their procedure. It may 
be that at the point of intake in a child- 
placing agency, the opinion of the psycholo- 
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gist about details of placement may be 
sought. If there is some uncertainty about 
the mental status of a child and special care 
is indicated, the psychologist, as well as the 
psychiatrist, may be useful in helping to 
determine the best plan. 


Doris, a child of three years, seven months, was 
referred to the Bureau for Jewish Children for 
placement in an institution for mentally defective 
children. When the worker studied the social 
situation, she found that the child was illegitimate 
and had been placed immediately after birth in a 
foster-home where physical care was satisfactory 
but where the presence of a number of other very 
young children deprived this child of adequate indi- 
vidual attention. Doris was not developing as she 
should and her family were eager to institutional- 
ize her and avoid further responsibility. Strange 
to say, it was the foster-mother who wanted the 
child studied and seemed to feel that she should 
have an opportunity in a normal home environment. 

When Doris was examined it was observed that 
she was very much repressed and could not use 
language, but with performance tests she was able 
to do some work that was superior to that of 20 
per cent of children of her age. She showed, also, 
that she was trainable and could profit from ex- 
perience. After examination by a psychiatrist, 
which revealed no other positive findings, it was 
agreed that private foster-home care should be 
tried. All who were interested felt that foster 
parents who could accept this child and who had a 
real need for a child should be selected, but some 
were doubtful as to whether there should be other 
children in the home. The psychologist, from ob- 
servation of the timidity and distractibility of 
Doris with test material, felt that it would be de- 
cidedly advantageous for the child to be in a foster- 
home with no other young children. The agency 
accepted this suggestion and the plan proved 
satisfactory. 


The recent development of a number of 
standardized tests for pre-school children 
helps the psychologist to function in adop- 
tion cases much more effectively than for- 
merly. Her evaluation of the type of home 
needed for the small child and her opinion 
regarding the suitability of the child for 
adoption is important in this work. From 
test results in frequent examinations, the 
child may be found fit for adoption if a par- 
ticular type of home is chosen. There are 
children of median intelligence who can 
adjust readily in homes where the educa- 
tional and social standards are just average, 
but who could not do well in a more de- 
manding environment. Dull-normal chil- 
dren may be satisfactorily placed in homes 
where the parents are not particularly am- 
bitious for finer cultural or intellectual inter- 
ests. On the other hand, where a home is of 
high standards, it is important that the child 
be intellectually capable, because for his 
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future adjustment he must be able to profit 
from the cultural advantages offered; other- 
wise, he himself will not only fail to be 
happy but will also cause his adoptive 
parents dissatisfaction. 


IN vocational guidance cases the worker 
wants an evaluation of the individual’s ca- 
pacities and a direction of treatment toward 
a specific vocation. She wants practical 
advice as well as the psychologist’s outline 
of the most desirable plan. Because of the 
impractical ambitions of a particular boy or 
girl, even though a definite plan may be indi- 
cated at the time of the initial examination, 
it may be necessary to consider different 
ways of reaching the ultimate goal. The 
worker wants definite and specific recom- 
mendations as to how the interests of the 
individual may be directed to meet the real 
situation. 


Don, at the age of fifteen, in 8B grade, was 
brought to the clinic for examination. Although 
his capacity was not such that he could complete 
high school, he had a definite ambition to become 
a lawyer. He did not show much aptitude for 
mechanical work or ability for clerical work. His 
I.Q. was 89. In his personality were real assets 
for salesmanship. Although the best plan for this 
boy would have been for him to take the first year 
of commercial work in high school, and at sixteen 
to have found employment where he could do stock 
work and develop into a salesman, the worker was 
advised, because of his attitude, to allow him to 
enroll in the academic course. He met with com- 
plete failure, but as he was not yet ready to accept 
guidance he had another experience of failure in 
the commercial course. Not daunted by this, he 
insisted upon enrolling in a course for mechanical 
training. 

Finally, two years after the first examination, he 
arrived at an acceptance of the worker’s and the 
psychologist’s evaluation of himself and found, in 
these extremely difficult times, a position in which 
he will have a chance to learn to sell with an op- 
portunity for development. The worker in this 
situation required from the psychologist not only 
the analysis of abilities and disabilities, but prac- 
tical advice as well in handling each stage where a 
change of plan was made. 


When an adult is referred for vocational 
guidance, it may be necessary for the psy- 
chologist to spend considerable time prepar- 
ing him for the test material. It may be 
desirable to enter into a general discussion 
of the uses of psychology and to give an ex- 
planation of the ways in which the testing 
experience may be helpful to him in adjust- 
ing to work. Thus he will be prepared for 
a discussion of plans with the social worker 
later. 
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The social worker may reach a point in 
treatment where she wishes to have her plan 
confirmed. She requests a psychological or 
a vocational guidance examination, believing 
it desirable to get a more objective point of 
view of the situation. She may want an 
accurate and scientific interpretation of ob- 
servations of behavior that she has not been 
able to secure ina less controlled relationship. 


Mrs. R, a widow and mother of one child, was 
not co-operative in plans which the social worker 
felt were advisable. A psychological examination 
was arranged to learn her mental capacity, for 
although she was able to earn enough to support 
herself, she gave an impression of indifference and 
lack of ability to plan for herself and her child. 
Before the interview, the examiner was asked to 
consider possible causes of Mrs. R’s lack of sta- 
bility in relation to her responsibilities. During 
the examination, the patient explained she wanted 
to care for her child but she had a greater feeling 
of duty toward a sister who had been good to her 
during her childhood. She further stated that she 
believed she would never be able to accept a plan 
that did not recognize her double responsibility. 
She was able to tell this to the examiner as she 
felt the latter had no practical part in making 
plans. This expression of Mrs. R’s feelings about 
her duties, as well as the realization of the client’s 
basic ability, helped the worker to make a modified 
plan acceptable to the woman. 


The social worker may use the psycholo- 
gist as an aid in effecting a social plan. This 
may be done when the worker is having 
difficulty in convincing others in her own 
agency about the wisdom of her ideas. 


Ada, a nineteen-year-old orphan, who was gradu- 
ated from the academic course in high school with 
no vocational plan and a keen desire to attend col- 
lege, was examined by the psychologist. She was 
capable and had a good school record. The psy- 
chologist felt that it was important for this girl 
to have further educational opportunities, although 
it was known that the social agency was loath to 
have boys and girls continue in dependency beyond 
their eighteenth year. 

Ada was encouraged to investigate various edu- 
cational possibilities and when she evinced a desire 
to attend Antioch College, this plan was presented 
to the executive and board, who felt it was a splen- 
did opportunity but did not accept it as feasible 
until the psychologist explained that all applicants 
for admission to Antioch have to take a psycho- 
logical test, and only those rating in the highest 
group are admitted. Since the examiner and the 
worker felt Ada would be in this group, the re- 
quest for funds was being made. This argument, 
and the fact that she would be oriented in relation- 
ship to occupations, made the board willing for her 
to have an opportunity to enter Antioch, and her 
later success gave her a chance to complete a 
course with definite equipment for a vocation. 


Occasionally, the psychologist may be 
used to help some member of a family accept 
a social plan. 
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A paternal aunt, a teacher, wished to take to 
another city two girls who were with an eco- 
nomically dependent father and step-mother. The 
children seemed to be indifferent about the change. 
The parents were not able to express an opinion. 
Because there were so many unfavorable factors 
in the home, the aunt claimed that the girls were 
being deprived culturally and educationally. Upon 
examination they proved capable, with excellent 
proficiency in educational tests. During the inter- 
view they made statements indicating that they 
were attached to their own home and would feel 
removal keenly. 

The social worker, unable to convince the aunt 
that the children should not leave their home, 
enlisted the psychologist’s aid to interpret test 
results and the material produced during the exam- 
ination. Although the aunt did not immediately 
accept the thwarting of her desire, she was willing 
to reconsider the matter, and finally rejected her 
own plan. 


A very complex way in which a worker 
may use the psychologist for the improve- 
ment of a relationship of families with the 
agency is illustrated by the Wills and Jones 
cases. 


Both these families had been known for over 
seven years to a family agency and were presenting 
problems which did not respond to the usual case 
work methods. The mothers, widows, were un- 
happy about being financially dependent and showed 
this by resisting the agency’s suggestions concern- 
ing the guidance of the children. Tom, the eight- 
year-old only son of one woman, did poor school 
work as a result of his maladjustment. When the 
psychologist examined him, individual tutoring 
was suggested not only to improve his school pro- 
ficiency but also to give an opportunity for better 
understanding of his personality, so that a more 
constructive plan could be made. Jane, the six- 
teen-year-old daughter in the other family, who 
was intellectually far superior to most individuals, 
was in her first year at normal school. However, 
she was emotionally immature and the worker was 
unable to reach her because of her mother’s un- 
willingness to permit contact. 

In conference with the psychologist, it was de- 
cided that a person with the intellectual capacity 
of Jane, working under close supervision, could 
help Tom and at the same time might be helped 
herself. Although the situation was fraught with 
dangers because of the irregularity of the pro- 
cedure, the psychologist was able to guide Jane 
so that she was successful in her work with Tom. 
While directing Jane in her tutoring the psycholo- 
gist had an opportunity to explain objectively the 
policies of the agency and the attitudes of the 
workers. These interpretations Jane gave to her 
mother, who after a time was able to establish a 
more workable relationship with the agency visitor. 


THESE cases demonstrate ways in which 
the psychologist seems to have been used 
successfully by the social worker, but there 
are many instances in which there is not this 
satisfactory development. It would seem 
that the extent to which the psychologist can 
be useful in case work treatment is largely 
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dependent on the desire of the social worker 
for help and her capacity to accept this 
method of approach to her problems. The 
security of the worker and the psychologist 
in their understanding of one another plays 
an important role in this relationship. Al- 
though the psychologist may be expected to 
give her impression concerning the social 
situation, she should be careful always to 
realize that the worker, by her longer and 
more extensive acquaintance with the family, 
finds other values and must interpret the 
material given by the psychologist in the 
light of her findings in the total situation. 
On the part of the social worker there must 
be a realization that the psychologist is not 
always able to meet her demands—demands 
forced upon her by the fact that the case has 
not yielded to previous therapy. The degree 
of acceptance of each by the other deter- 
mines the ultimate value of this social case 
work relationship. 


Discussion by Henry Feinberg 


HREE definite implications result from the 

accumulation of data we have just heard. 

First, the cases that were cited are not 
peculiar to any person or to any clinic. The de- 
mands made by social workers of the Detroit 
Mental Hygiene Clinic for educational guidance, 
for vocational planning, and for placement adjust- 
ments are innumerable. The case of the eight- 
year-old boy is duplicated in my memory by many 
who have special disabilities in reading, arithmetic, 
writing, spelling, and the like, and who, because 
of an environmental situation resulting in an emo- 
tional condition, require a new environmental 
setting. 

The second implication is that the tests are 
valuable just so long as their use is recognized 
both by the social worker and the client. Too 
often, however, the psychological or psychiatric 
examination is a more or less meaningless routine 
matter. Unmarried mothers have frequently been 
sent to the psychologist so that he might determine 
whether or not they might keep their babies. Fre- 
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quently, also, the vagueness of the purpose was 
communicated to the client by the social worker’s 
attitude. We are beginning to understand that, 
unless those things which were heretofore done as 
routine are comprehensible not only to the worker 
but to the client, they are quite useless. Not only 
should the social worker understand thoroughly 
why she believes that a psychological examination 
will be of benefit to her client, but the client 
should be cognizant of its purpose, or the mere 
taking of the examination will be of little use. 

The client should be prepared for the examina- 
tion properly, he should know the reasons for tak- 
ing the examination, and he should feel the need 
for the tests. Unless the client is able to use the 
test, or to understand how the examination will 
benefit him, the worker will not have secured for 
him the results she hoped for. Conference between 
social worker and psychologist before a client is 
approached might obviate much of the difficulty. 

The third implication is somewhat indirect in 
nature. Psychological tests are used to prognosti- 
cate the probable adjustment an individual may 
make or to advise methods for adjustment ulti- 
mately to an industrial world, the world in which 
the client must make a living. Miss Pauline 
Gollub, Supervisor of the Jewish Social Service 
Bureau, Detroit, suggests that tests might also be 
used to determine the level and type of play life 
that would fit in with the individual’s happier 
adjustment to society; they may describe the type 
of avocationai adjustment best suited to the indi- 
vidual. Cultural and play levels should not be lost 
in the maze of engrossing economic needs. 

We may therefore suggest that: 

(1) There is a definite relationship between 
psychologists and social workers in which both 
co-operate for the benefit of the client. 

(2) Preparation of the client for the examina- 
tion, in which he has insight into the benefits he 
may acquire from the examination, will enable 
him ultimately and directly to benefit by the 
experience. 

(3) The factor of ultimate economic adjust- 
ment may be supplemented by advice in the realm 
of avocational adjustment, to the end that the play 
needs and cultural needs of the client may be 
satisfied. 
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The Supervisor-Worker Relationship as an Element in Training 


I. Mutual Activity as a Way of 
Development 


UST as case work has passed from the 
stage of doing things for or to clients to 
that of mutual relationship between client 
and case worker, so have training objectives 
evolved. From emphasis on the teaching of 
techniques and the assembling of knowledge 
that supposedly made possible a skilled per- 
formance, emphasis is now placed on the 
importance of the “ whys” of procedure and 
the case worker’s growth toward the use of 
her own personality professionally. 

Granting that it is only as the desire and 
capacity for growth develop within the 
case worker that any other training objec- 
tives can be realized, we believe that the 
progress of such development is largely de- 
pendent upon the supervisor-case worker 
relationship. This relationship implies mu- 
tual activity—activity which must spring 
from a freedom on the part of both, permit- 
ting a flexibility needed to cope with indi- 
vidual situations which could not be met 
adequately by means of cut and dried 
procedures. 

Such freedom develops as the case worker 
feels the acceptance of the interest in her 
families, her point of view, and her person- 
ality as related to case work attempts. With 
the beginning case worker this is usually a 
new experience and helps her to see the 
supervisor as a person with a different kind 
of understanding. When this mutual under- 
standing is recognized, the _ relationship 
enables the supervisor to assist the case 
worker in revising or establishing a philoso- 
phy of life, and to help her attain emotional 
maturity in her relation to those with whom 
she lives and works. This indeed is a cre- 
ative process. It may be questioned whether 
such identification of feeling can be attained 
without the supervisor entering into the 
personal affairs of the worker, but certainly, 
except where there is a direct influence on 
case work, personal affairs may well be 
omitted. Even when the case work is di- 
rectly affected, just how far the supervisor 
can safely project herself into the personal 
affairs of the worker is problematical. How- 


ever, a mature, well adjusted supervisor, 
whose personality is free to identify and yet 
able to withdraw and be detached, will be 
able to reach such manifestations of the case 
worker through the case work experience as 
shared by both of them. This approach will 
allow the sharing of common knowledge and 
experience without directly penetrating into 
the personal affairs of the worker. It also 
will preclude any kind of personal discus- 
sion until the supervisor is able to recognize 
possible securities which may be offered as 
substitute for the false position the case 
worker may have built up for herself. 
Whether the supervisor can always wait until 
the case worker is “ able to accept ” must be 
trusted to the flexibility of the supervisor 
and the adequacy of the relationship. 

If the case worker is to be free, her needs 
are to be considered and facilities for meet- 
ing them must be afforded. The supervisor 
must interpret case work experience in the 
light of theories learned in school, and also 
act as co-ordinator of opportunities within 
the agency. The case experience must be 
planned to include a variety of problems 
enabling the worker to develop differing 
skills. The case worker must be allowed a 
sense of usefulness and accomplishment in 
her work. Her job should be one that is 
possible for an adequate person to handle, 
and yet should always provide a challenge 
to further development. Influences—such as 
general tone of the office, interest of other 
workers in their jobs, their relationship to 
their clients, and the attitude toward their 
own professional development—as well as 
community resources may provide oppor- 
tunities to be made use of through the super- 
visor-case worker relationship. 


NORMALLY, consciousness of attained 
growth spurs to further growth and, there- 
fore, it is to be desired that the case worker 
recognize self-development. This can be 
done best by “taking stock,” and a healthy 
supervisor-case worker relationship makes 
such evaluation possible through mutual par- 
ticipation. It cannot be merely an approval 
of work effectively done, or adverse criti- 
cism of less successful attempts. It must be 
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a co-operative evaluation in which the case 
worker may make sure she is experiencing a 
continuous progress and through which she 
reaches an awareness of her own responses 
and a more critical attitude toward them. 
Until this awareness is realized, we wonder 
if it can be said that real growth has been 
experienced? Self-evaluation provides an 
excellent means by which the case worker 
may come to recognize her own growth, but 
very often the training process does not 
make the best use of this device. Perhaps it 
has been thought that the case worker is in- 
capable of an objective perspective that would 
allow honest and accurate evaluation. But 
should not this be possible within a satisfac- 
tory supervisor-case worker relationship? 
The following is an honest self-evaluation 
written by a student after several weeks of 
training. Because it was an honest self- 
criticism, the student not only was able to 
feel her growth, but also was made more 
conscious of goals to strive toward: 


It is somewhat difficult to describe my reactions 
to family case work this early in the process of 
readjustment to the change from academic environ- 
ment to actual social case work. It is all very fine 
to read and discuss the writings of Robinson, Rich- 
mond, Marcus, and the other leaders in family case 
work, but it is an altogether different matter to 
apply what one has read. I feel like the city lad 
who has been given a rake, a hoe, a plow, and told 
to use them. Of course he may have been told how 
to use them, but until he actually uses them he can 
hardly be very skilful in his work. I, too, am a 
city lad transferred to work in the country. To 
make it doubly difficult, though, my tools are not 
definite, nor are they concrete! 

When I left the university there were certain 
qualities which I knew were fundamental to good 
social case work. I knew that in order to achieve 
any therapeutic results in any case work relation- 
ship I must accept myself and the other equally, 
and that it must be a relationship in which all my 
attitudes toward the client must be such that I 
would be content to be at the other end of such a 
relationship myself. I knew that the treatment 
relationship was not a short-time process and that 
the individual and collective problems of the family 
did not end when the case was technically closed 
but that it continued as long as life went on. 

Now these things all sound very nice, but I am 
not so naive as to believe that I am in full posses- 
sion of all these qualities. It is true that I recog- 
nize them and that I strive to reach actual posses- 
sion of these attitudes but this, too, I recognize as a 
long-time process. Therefore, I neither feel elated 
that I am aware of these necessary qualities, nor 
am I discouraged in that I am not in full posses- 
sion of them. Rather do I feel that such a stage 
may be reached only through growth-experience, 
which is an endless process. 

I have noted the unconscious desire to do some- 
thing or other in each of my cases. I realize now 
that my desire to do something is apt to be a 
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violation of the integrity of the other. I realize 
too that my desire finds its basis in an unconscious 
desire for the other’s complete identification with 
myself. This to me is the most complex and most 
vital of all qualities involved in good case work 

: the acceptance of self and the acceptance of 
differences, and the realization of limitations in 
any treatment relationship. 


Later this same student writes: 


Although I am not yet adequately accustomed to 
the feel of the rake, the hoe, and the plow, I feel 
that my garden is better kept. I can use my tools 
with more dexterity and although I am a little 
precipitate at times, my strokes seem to me more 
purposeful. To some degree I feel that I am now 
able to make a distinction between an individual’s 
behavior picture and his basic reaction pattern, to 
diagnose the reaction pattern in early contacts, and 
to note the possibilities for growth and change, to 
determine the conditions of the treatment relation- 
ship and control the level of its development 
according to individual needs. 


WE HAVE emphasized the importance of 
freedom but it will be agreed that being sur- 
rounded by opportunities does not guarantee 
progress any more than does the passing on 
of knowledge and techniques. And so, as 
we speak of freedom, we are not thinking in 
terms of license and uncontrolled expres- 
sion of personal will where the supervisor 
has no right to participate. Certain limits 
of reality situations sometimes eliminate 
choice. Certainly if the case worker is to be 
able to become as far as possible that mature, 
adaptable personality, she must be aided by 
the supervisor to recognize the reality situa- 
tion within its limits. Such limits should 
not be those of the supervisor’s own personal 
needs, nor is it necessary that they be re- 
vealed by means of an authoritative approach 
that tends toward restraint and repression. 
A healthy relationship will allow free ex- 
pression of doubts and questions about poli- 
cies, functions, and procedures that will 
make more acceptable an interpretation of 
the “whys” of these, setting the case worker 
free not to accept the limitations themselves. 

Thus, summarizing, we believe that any 
training objective can be reached only inso- 
far as the desire and capacity for growth de- 
velops within the case worker. This growth 
is to a large degree dependent upon the 
supervisor-case worker relationship, a rela- 
tionship which implies mutual activity. 
Such activity must spring from a freedom 
that allows identification of feeling, a free- 
dom that provides opportunities that will 
facilitate and encourage growth, a freedom 
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that permits an awareness of growth through 
mutual and self-evaluation, as well as a pur- 
poseful freedom that makes possible a 
growth having motivated direction. 

VIVIAN JOHNSON 


II. Mutual Evaluation 


UR agency wished to overcome the 

rough and subjective point of view 
that seemed too prevalent in the evaluation 
of workers’ abilities and in September, 1933, 
the supervisor and workers were asked to 
contribute a written evaluation of super- 
vision. Our two workers were in the post- 
training year, when the student tests and 
assimilates the concepts of social work re- 
sulting from her classwork. The supervisor 
wrote an evaluation of her workers after 
the first three months of supervision; one 
month later the workers contributed their 
criticism of the supervision to which they 
had been exposed; and in the sixth month 
the supervisor made a second study of the 
workers’ limitations, assets, and growth. 
This is as far as our experiment has gone, 
to date. 

We were interested to learn from the 
workers’ evaluations what they expected 
from the supervisor and to what extent they 
understood the function of the supervisor. 
The workers had a sense of security which 
permitted them to express frankly what 
benefits they derived and how they felt the 
conference period could be improved. They 
were serious about the papers they wrote. 
They seemed to understand their obligation 
to the agency and to wish to realize more 
clearly the general philosophy of its 
function. 

The worker’s evaluation was limited to a 
discussion of supervision; she was not ex- 
pected to write a personal history or analy- 
sis. It is possible to use the case work 
method in the training process without 
knowing the personal affairs of the worker; 
but since both persons supervised were not 
reticent about telling their personal affairs, 
we took advantage of this added knowledge. 
In the supervisor’s analysis of one worker 
she was conscious that the girl seemed 
blocked in several instances by a particular 
problem. The worker was conscious of her 
own identification with this problem and 
was over-careful not to permit any of her 





own experience to interfere with her work 
with the client. As a result she was in- 
hibited from being of much assistance to her 
client. Opportunity was given the worker 
to discuss the client’s difficulty. As proof 
of the efficacy of the discussion, the worker 
mentioned in her analysis that she carried 
this objective planning and analyzing into 
her personal experience and was able to 
work out her own adjustment. 

It was impossible for our agency to regu- 
late case loads so that workers would be 
given a definite sequence of experience. 
The number of their cases was limited but 
there was no control over the diversity of 
problems within the case load. This is 
regrettable, but probably a common occur- 
rence in agencies functioning on limited 
funds. The general secretary and the super- 
visor were aware of this limitation, but were 
not conscious of the demoralizing effect it 
was having on the workers until they wrote 
their evaluation of supervision. One worker 
wrote that often after a conference she real- 
ized the overwhelming amount of work that 
had to be done, and the variety of problems 
that had to be studied. She added, “ This 
leads to confusion and at times almost 
paralysis.” We took the workers into our 
confidence; they realized with us that part 
of their work was unsatisfactory because 
they did not have time to clarify sufficiently 
their own thinking on such a variety of 
problems. Together the supervisor and 
workers decided that, in addition to the two 
regular conferences, they would have short 
discussions on problems introduced by the 
worker herself at any convenient time. In 
this instance, as in others, the workers’ 
evaluations made it possible for them to 
voice their complaints. We were able to 
encourage them to cultivate the ability to 
accept the limitations of the agency in a 
forward looking spirit rather than in one of 
unexpressed revolt. 


THE supervisor’s evaluation stressed the 
apparent degree of emotional and intellec- 
tual maturity possessed by the student. It 
was evident, on re-reading the analyses, that 
the growth in intellectual maturity was far 
more perceptible than that in emotional ma- 
turity. Participation in lectures and read- 
ing on current professional topics was stimu- 
lated; the worker’s reaction to them was 
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noted in each evaluation, and both workers 
showed progress. A growth in intellectual 
maturity was evidenced by the amount of 
independent thinking possible to each 
worker. In her first evaluation the super- 
visor cited many instances in which the 
student found herself at a complete loss; in 
which she depended on the initiative of the 
supervisor. We noted in the second evalu- 
ation that one worker’s capacity for thinking 
through a situation was diminished by a 
difference of opinion between herself and 
the supervisor. At the same time she 
showed progress in the ability to think inde- 
pendently of her supervisor. She did not 
feel free to question her supervisor, but 
accepted her opinion even though she had 
previously taken a very different attitude. 
When this attitude of submission was objec- 
tively noted by the supervisor, she made 
conscious efforts to help the student over- 
come it. The supervisor’s second evalua- 
tion brought out the growth in intellectual 
maturity as shown by the worker’s partici- 
pation in staff meetings. The worker made 
decided gains toward knowing that her con- 
tributions in staff discussions were worth 
while to the agency. 

Progress in emotional maturity was 
slower and more difficult to measure than 
that in intellectual maturity. We did not 
use a chart for rating personality traits; but 
humor, courage, imagination, sympathy, 
reasonableness, perseverance, resourceful- 
ness, tact, and objectivity were all consid- 
ered in the evaluations. Specific cases were 
used as examples of certain traits, abilities, 
and weaknesses. This evaluation assisted 
the supervisor in formulating an objective 
opinion and in thinking through causes for 
growth or reasons for lack of growth. 

In the first evaluation of one worker, the 
supervisor pointed out that the worker be- 
came interested in a case, worked hard on it 
for a few weeks, and then seemed to lose 
interest. In further analysis of the worker’s 
case load, the supervisor realized that the 
worker did not treat these problems situa- 
tionally, but that she saw a step ahead. It 
was noted that she had the ability to verbal- 
ize her own participation in treatment, 
which was proof that she had a plan. The 
supervisor had to search elsewhere for the 
probable causes for this plateau which came 
inevitably after several weeks’ work and 
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seemed more than the natural slump in in- 
terest which often occurs after prolonged 
work on one case. In succeeding confer- 
ences, the supervisor watched closely those 
cases in which the worker was taking a 
serious interest. As the student began to 
lose interest, the supervisor tried to find the 
cause. In a few cases the change seemed 
due to the fact that, after the student dis- 
covered what she thought to be the problem, 
the client no longer interested her, or she 
felt powerless to help him. In other cases, 
it was noted that the student pigeon-holed 
her clients. She thought of them objec- 
tively, but she put them down as types. She 
felt that, if they would only put their fate 
in her hands and work with her, as she told 
them, all would be well. Her serious work 
was directed toward getting the client to 
understand his problem as she had worked 
it out. If he failed to respond and tried to 
get her to see the problem as he saw it, she 
began to lose interest. The supervisor was 
careful to help her realize the necessity of 
finding out what the family itself thought 
of the situation and why they brought it to 
the agency’s attention. The evaluation gave 
an objective opinion of the worker’s prob- 
lem and enabled her to work against a tend- 
ency which was a serious hindrance to her 
growth. 


IT was interesting to note the various in- 
stances where both the workers’ evaluations 
and the supervisor’s analysis discussed the 
same problem with a decidedly different 
emphasis and slant. In the case of the 
worker who treated her clients as an execu- 
tive would and who lost interest in them 
when they failed to respond, the worker 
mentioned that, “ Worker may get so 
busy as to neglect a case which she has 
formerly done a good deal for. A new 
worker is apt to forget that continued con- 
tact should be made over a long period. 
The supervisor can bring these cases to the 
worker’s attention.” We realized that this 
worker was aware of her problem but that 
she did not seem aware of its basic cause. 
Again, both worker and supervisor men- 
tioned that the former had developed the 
capacity to think independently, to insist 
upon understanding the reason for her 
action. To quote from the worker, “I 
learned as a student that certain procedures 
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were logical. But now I know why they 
are logical.” 

The written evaluations were of value not 
only because of the specific points of view 
revealed in them, but because the supervisor 
and workers realized they were all con- 
tributing to an experiment. This increased 


the objectivity of contact between worker 
and supervisor. The written analysis, fur- 
thermore, crystallized the  supervisor’s 
thinking into objective judgments which 
helped her foster as well as watch the 
growth of the first year case workers. 
MARGARET WINDAU 


Participation in the Functioning of Social Agencies 


Elinor Blackman, Laura Merrill, Charles Nison 


UTUAL participation by boards of 
trustees, professional, executive and 
clerical staffs in policy forming and planning 
for the general functioning of social agencies 
is not entirely new, either in concept or in 
practice. Its expression in the past, how- 
ever, has been sporadic in nature and limited 
in scope. The demand for its conscious and 
deliberate development by the worker groups 
especially, in some social agencies, has come 
during the present economic crisis, and is 
one of the outgrowths of the general feeling 
of insecurity and emotional disturbance of 
the time. 

On the other hand, another outgrowth of 
the passing of old securities is the develop- 
ment of common elements in the economic 
settings of the groups involved in the func- 
tioning of social agencies, t.e., workers and 
board members, which suggests a possible 
closer identification between these groups at 
this time. Dissimilarity of economic status 
between worker and board member has been 
diminished to some extent by the present 
situation. Will there result from this a 
closer knitting of the fiber of their working 
relationships or will the result be a setting 
up of defenses which will only widen gaps? 
Either result is possible. The desired result 
should be brought about through considera- 
tion of what will make for the best interests 
of all and for the best functioning of the 
agency. 

It is generally agreed that a social agency 
is essentially a professional organization, the 
essence of whose function is its obligation to 
meet a community need. The adequate ful- 
filment of this function must be the primary 
objective of every person participating in 
the work of the agency, worker and board 
member alike, as far as his relation to the 
agency is concerned. This is what distin- 





guishes social work from industry where the 
economic return for each of the groups con- 
cerned is usually the ultimate goal. Hence, 
the organization of a social agency is based 
upon an identity rather than a clashing of 
interests between its employer and employee 
groups. From this there follows the logical 
conclusion that the agency’s interests are 
best served by an emphasis on common 
rather than on separate thinking and action 
by the groups concerned or, in other words, 
their participation in the functioning of the 
agency. Assuming that a satisfactory degree 
of participation regarding each particular 
area has been achieved, the purpose of this 
participation again may be destroyed if it is 
limited only to the agency itself and there 
remains to extend this participation into the 
greater whole, which is the community at 
large. 

It is the belief of your Committee that, as 
applied to board and staff relationships, par- 
ticipation implies a counseling, an interplay 
of reactions, an exchange of ideas, a pooling 
of interests of all groups that are vital to the 
work of the agency, out of which can emerge 
a body of opinion which will formulate the 
policies of the agency. It is not a symposium 
operating on a yes or no vote on all ques- 
tions pertaining to agency functioning, nor 
is it based on mere representation with dic- 
tation by the majority. Rather, it implies 
special areas of contribution related to the 
particular skills and functions of the indi- 
vidual groups. 

A concept of areas of participation and of 
authority in policy forming for an agency 
by the different groups engaged in its 
work—board, professional and clerical staff, 
and executives—is not inimical to the theory 
of participation. It involves the acceptance 
on the part of each group of a special func- 
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tion and contribution within a given area. 
On this premise, groups will participate in 
the discussion of questions in varying de- 
grees depending on the topic under con- 
sideration and the contribution of function 
or skill that each group can bring to it. 

The thesis of areas of function, contribu- 
tion, and authority, seems to us essential as 
a basis for group participation on a profes- 
sional basis. As participation has a contri- 
bution to make to the growth and function- 
ing of the agency, so it has a contribution to 
make to growth and functioning of the indi- 
vidual components of the agency. Granted 
that participation is a valid concept in case 
work methodology in the preservation of 
the client’s integrity and a stimulant to his 
self-development in a mutual recognition of 
certain limitations, it is significant in exactly 
the same terms in the inter-relationships of 
boards and staff, professional, clerical, and 
executive. It should in any case be possible 
for any group to initiate the request for par- 
ticipation or it may spring simultaneously 
from more than one group. Involving as it 
does a mutual sense of responsibility, respect 
for competence within a given area, and an 
acceptance of limitations and of authority, 
participation on the part of these various 
groups should mean healthy control, growth, 
and development. 

The following may serve as examples of 
possible areas and degrees of participation. 
The program of an agency is probably of 
most vital concern to the board and the pro- 
fessional staff. Board members are repre- 
sentatives of the community and in this 
capacity serve as leaders in interpreting 
functions of the agency and in arousing 
awareness of the need for and acceptance of 
further education through members of the 
staff and subsequently closer contact with 
the activities of the agency. Furthermore, 
the board plays the enabling réle in provid- 
ing the funds for carrying out the program 
and functions of the agency, while the staff 
is engaged in its actual performance. Ob- 
viously, each must have its share in shaping 
and developing that program; and if it is 
to have any value at all the thinking done 
by each must be reconciled and mutualized 
so that a sound whole instead of possibly 
conflicting or unrelated parts may emerge. 
On the other hand the techniques used in 
carrying out the program are more exclu- 
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sively the concern of the professional staff 
except in so far as the development of tech- 
niques is limited by available funds. Hence, 
techniques will be determined by the pro- 
fessional staff with little or no participation 
by the board. Details of clerical routine can 
best be considered and determined by those 
directly carrying it out or concerned in its 
performance, 1.e., the clerical staff, with par- 
ticipation by the professional staff only as 
such details affect their work. 

Essentially, the personnel policies of a 
social agency are of mutual and vital con- 
cern to all the groups engaged in sponsoring 
or carrying on its work, and should there- 
fore emerge from the thinking of all groups. 
Because this is an area in which satisfying 
the subjective interests of the staff plays a 
part in the attainment of the common goal 
of both staff and board—the effective func- 
tioning of the agency—there are those who 
feel there must be some independent think- 
ing and discussion by the groups concerned 
on this subject. Your Committee again 
feels, however, that if a sound whole is to 
emerge, there must be an opportunity for a 
mutualization of the thinking of all the 
groups concerned, which can come about 
only through free discussions in which ideas 
from the varying points of view will be 
freely exchanged, reconciled, and developed. 

One of the most recent attempts at par- 
ticipation has been that of state and federal 
governments within the relief agencies, 
which is in the last analysis a recognition 
from the public through their representation 
of the need for participation by the whole. 
This has been precipitated in large part by 
the emergency situation in which the public 
finds itself contributing to and sharing in 
the administering of relief and activities 
which have normally been within the con- 
fines of private agencies. This is largely an 
involuntary contribution in which various 
communities have given their support in so 
far as they were able, and yet, had we been 
more adequately prepared for this, through 
greater emphasis on participation, we could 
reasonably have expected that the problems 
which now confront us might have been 
much more promptly and efficiently dealt 
with. 

Participation then, as your Committee 
sees it, in connection with the functioning of 
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a social agency, is based on the assumption 
of a common goal for all the groups con- 
cerned, on a recognition of values of contri- 
bution as related to functions and skills, 
carries with it a strong feeling of responsi- 
bility on the part of all groups involved, and 
is essentially creative in character. The 
Committee has not gone into the mechanics 
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of providing for its development in an 
agency but believes that the principles herein 
described should form the basis for develop- 
ing such mechanics. There are undoubtedly 
examples of programs for participation in 
existence in the field. The Committee would 
welcome information on such examples as 
possible material for a practical program. 


The Case Work Laboratory 
Francis H. McLean 


Two Public Agencies Discuss the 
Problem of Unemployed 
Young People 


Dear Mr. McLean: 

Our staff is most interested in the prob- 
lem presented by the Fulton County Relief 
Administration—the situation of young 
people who have grown into adulthood dur- 
ing the depression. From our discussion I 
have gathered the following material which 
seemed significant and which we hope will 
influence us in our future treatment. 

We are all faced with the reality situation 
and therefore find it difficult to promote 
constructive attitudes in a world where so 
many destructive factors are working. Yet 
we feel that it is our own attitude that colors 
the situation and that makes for either con- 
structive or destructive relationship. In a 
day already overcrowded with work it is 
hard for our investigators to find the min- 
utes, let alone hours, to take up the many 
problems that confront them. Yet our hope 
for the future lies in the young people of the 
country and we must help them to develop 
in a way that will enable them to assume the 
responsibilities that will inevitably come to 
them. 

Most of our group feel that, by taking a 
responsibility for these young people, we 
can help to develop in them an attitude of 
responsibility ; that, if we consider them as 
a focal part of the family and give them an 
opportunity to think the situation through 
in discussion with the worker, we shall be 
moving upward. 

It is generally conceded that work is the 
greatest stabilizing factor and our problem 
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is to utilize the facilities at hand, or provide 
a substitute for it. Our visitors had various 
suggestions to make, the most frequent being 
the use of educational facilities. Many of 
the youngsters are immediately responsive 
to any suggestion that will take them from 
their homes, which are not very happy 
places. One investigator reports the follow- 
ing case: 

Maria Spinelli, aged 17, grew up to find that 
there were no opportunities for her to work. The 
home was full of marital discord, and the children 
took sides against their father, feeling the need to 
protect their mother. The responsibility was there, 
but how were they to meet it? Maria wanted 
work, but instead her mother was obliged to work 
on a neighboring farm. Maria would have been 
glad to take her mother’s place, but the employer 
did not want a young girl. 

Each time the worker visited, she spent some 
time with Maria, discussing her interests and 
activities. Maria wanted all the pleasures known 
to youth, saying, “I might as well have fun, there 
is nothing else to do.” Another time she stated 
that she would marry the first boy who asked her, 
“to get away from this mess.” After some months 
she began to have doubts, and asked for referrals 
to employment agencies and even suggested a 
course in stenography at one of the public com- 
mercial schools. Her attitude is gradually chang- 
ing and she is looking a bit farther than her 
present situation and feels that she may some time 
obtain a job that will enable her mother to dis- 
continue working. 


It is difficult to evaluate the processes in 
this case but had it been handled by a more 
harassed worker, Maria would have escaped 
by marrying the first man who came along, 
with no preparation for the responsibilities 
entailed. Instead, the relationship with the 
worker has had therapeutic value and we 
can feel that she has gone up the first step 
of the ladder. 

This leads us to a discussion of youthful 
marriages as presented by the Fulton County 
worker. We realize their stabilizing value, 
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but cannot recommend them as a panacea 
for our present difficulty. However, it is a 
very real problem that we meet, and instead 
of discouraging normal desires, we must 
endeavor to make an adjustment. 


John Moore had never had regular employment, 
although he had worked with his father as a car- 
penter. Then came the depression, and neither he 
nor his father could obtain work. Although the 
oldest in a family of four, with a mentally ill 
mother, John took no responsibility for the care of 
his siblings. He had a “girl” and he wanted to 
spend his time with her. Soon they were married, 
with resulting disfavor in both families. Mr. 
Moore felt that his son should find work to sup- 
port his family, not some one’s else, and the girl’s 
mother, who had some financial security, “had no 
intention of supporting a son-in-law.” So each 
returned to his own home a sadder but not wiser 
person. 

John had no one who would understand his situa- 
tion except the worker and he sought her assist- 
ance. At last there was some one who would 
listen to him! Would she talk to his wife? For 
the first time, his wife too found some one who 
listened to her story without criticism. Maybe the 
investigator would talk to her mother. This she 
did, giving the mother an opportunity to release 
her feelings, after which she was willing to listen 
to the young people’s side of the story. 

There were no immediate results, but a few 
months latér John reported that they were reunited 
and that the mother-in-law had given them an 
apartment in her home. He conscientiously seeks 
employment (for he is now a married man) and 
obtains an occasional day’s work which is sufficient 
to cover their food so that they are not totally 
dependent upon the mother-in-law. In contrast to 
his former attitude of inertia, he is now active and 
ambitious and is certain something will “break 
soon.” 


We hear that one of the constructive 
forces of the depression is the strengthening 
of family ties. Does not the unemployment 
worker have a rare opportunity to foster 
this, if it is borne in mind in his daily con- 
tacts with his clients? One worker gives 
the following illustration of what she was 
able to do: 


Sam Wolfe graduated from elementary school, 
attended continuation school and obtained work 
for six months. Then the factory shut down and 
Sam was laid off. His family struggled along on 
savings for two years, then applied for Home 
Relief. Being the oldest of seven, to whom the 
rest looked for help, was a problem difficult for 
Sam to meet, so he sought every means of escape. 
He slept till noon every dav, sometimes not dress- 
ing until supper time. His Parents, who were 
rather high type people, were not as disturbed by 
this as by the associations he began to form. He 
joined a group of bitter, disillusioned boys and 
girls in their late teens who, for want of some- 
thine better to do, roamed the streets until late at 
nicht. Some of the boys became involved in petty 
crimes. and Mr. and Mrs. Wolfe were worried 
about Sam. 
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About this time Mrs. Wolfe and one child be- 
came quite ill, so that there were other problems 
more pressing than that of Sam’s behavior. The 
mother and father had always assumed the respon- 
sibility of the family, and now it all fell on the 
father. Sam was not drawn in as an adult member 
of the group, nor did he feel the need to enter in 
it voluntarily. Therefore, after a long, meaning- 
less summer of drifting, Sam took a further means 
of escape and left home. After two months of 
travel he reached Arizona and was returned home, 
at his request, by the Transient Division. 

Before he returned, his father discussed the situ- 
ation with the investigator. His wife and daugh- 
ter were in the hospital and it was all he could do 
to visit them and manage the household, without 
having to handle the problem of an errant son. 
Although it seemed that this situation would mean 
only more frustration to the boy, the worker sug- 
gested that Sam be given certain household respon- 
sibilities so that he would be made to feel that he 
had a place within the family group, rather than 
away from it. As a result of the discussion, the 
father was able to see some of the reasons for 
Sam’s running away and when he returned he was 
given definite responsibilities. It was the psycho- 
logical moment, for he was full of guilt and had to 
absolve it. He “came through,” and showed the 
family that they could depend upon him for certain 
things, as they did upon the father for others. He 
now looks forward to the investigator’s visits and 
discusses various problems of household manage- 
ment and child training with her. Hé shops for 
the family and is proud of how far he is able to 
make the relief allowance go. 

Though Sam has had no work in the eight 
months he has been at home, he is now a depend- 
able, responsible individual. He talks frankly with 
the worker of his friends and discusses their com- 
mon situation. He is showing more hope and a 
willingness to believe that there is something ahead 
of him. This same attitude is carried outside the 
family group. His friends are more carefully 
chosen, and together with them he is using com- 
munity resources, has joined a carpentry class, and 
a club interested in group singing. The worker 
feels that Sam no longer needs a means of escape 
but, through the development of constructive atti- 
tudes, he will be able to adjust to new situations 
as they come. 


Our workers believe that there are many 
simple suggestions that can be made if we 
only realize that “great oaks from little 
acorns grow.” One induced an apathetic 
young boy to sell the Saturday Evening Post 
and now, after a year, he has six assistants. 
The relief budget is almost covered and the 
boy has obtained great satisfaction in being 
able to assume the support of his family. 

Another worker tells of a boy who spent his 
days hanging around a nearby garage. The family 
objected, feeling that he should be looking for 
work, and asked the investigator to talk to him. 
She agreed, but rather than talk to him. she talked 
with him, and learned that his ambition was to 
become a mechanic. Why not allow him to hang 
around the garage if the owner was willing? It 


was better than hanging around the street corner. 
Yes, the parents agreed that it was. The thrill of 
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a lifetime came when the boy was allowed to help 
repair a car. Now he occasionally gets a job and 
earns a few dollars so that the family are sure they 
were right in letting him pursue his hobby. 

This case led some of our group to wonder 
if we should not return to the apprentice 
system in industry. If an intensive cam- 
paign were inaugurated, would there not be 
many employers who would be willing to 
teach some young person a trade? Would 
we be retrogressing if this were done, or 
would the fact that the young person was 
occupied be sufficiently constructive to over- 
come the destructive factors ? 

The younger members of our staff are 
particularly interested in this whole subject 
and would like to know the thinking of other 
unemployment relief staffs. They realize 
that they are not able to plan a real treat- 
ment program, but do believe that by their 
own attitude they can sow the seeds for a 
better attitude on the part of their youthful 
clients. 

Evetyn B. ABELSON 
Precinct Supervisor, New York City 
Emergency Home Relief Bureau 


Mrs. Della Katzenstein Milder, Secretary 
of the Buckeye District, Cuyahoga County 
Relief Administration, Cleveland, has sent 
us the results of several group discussions 
by her staff and others in Cleveland: 

In answering the question in Miss 
Whelan’s letter as to the source from which 
the youth of today are to derive responsi- 
bility, we should like first to voice the 
futility of coping with problems in which 
we are ourselves enmeshed: postponed 
marriages and postponed careers, bringing 
bitterness and frustration. Need we tol- 
erate staff members who cannot see their 
clients have something a little better than 
they themselves have had? That visitor 
who has himself lived through economic 
hardships but who has come out on top 
unembittered and mellowed can meet the 
problems of youth caught in our economic 
tragedies. All of us have at times been 
guilty of bringing a feeling of futility to the 
problems of unemployment, a sense of de- 
feat before we even start. 

What is the significance of marriage and 
from what source does the individual derive 
responsibility? Surely his rdle is largely 
determined very early in life according to 
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his place in the family and the part he plays 
with his parents and brothers and sisters, 
We can predict long before marriage how 
mature and responsible a role he will carry 
later in life. Marriage may be considered 
in the light of purposeful carrying on, of 
capturing something from life of sweetness, 
of high adventure, and of courage, a role as 
heroic in these hard days as standing by 
one’s parents. What of him who foregoes 
marriage, taking on the father role of keep- 
ing up the home? What of the emotional 
ties not broken off soon enough and what 
of the youth who rebels at the yoke worn 
over-long, finally in despair casting off all 
responsibility forever? 

In the group of the financially able, mar- 
riages endowed by parents are accepted be- 
cause justified by economic conditions be- 
yond the control of the young people. 
Whether the interim before self-support is 
bridged by parental support or relief, the 
mature couple will accept the challenge to 
achieve self-support as soon as possible, and 
why is not the same principle right for both 
groups? The age at which we are accus- 
tomed to think the individual should assume 
financial independence has to be pushed 
ahead, but that alone cannot overbalance the 
arguments for early marriage. We can cite 
the boy with a nervous breakdown because 
he carried the burden at home too long, and 
the couples with marriage forced, when it 
has been postponed because of finances. 

We would plead for the dependent couple 
who must live on with the parents. The 
young wife’s parents can usually see nothing 
good in their daughter’s unemployed spouse 
and many a marriage thus goes on the rocks. 
It seldom hurts to take a chance on includ- 
ing in the relief budget separate mainte- 
nance for the couple, providing this repre- 
sents a very active desire on their part—a 
very cheap way of saving a family, if our 
public relief budgets become sufficiently 
flexible. 

A young man’s degree of responsibility 
may be measured by other values than his 
wage earning power. His present loss of 
prestige may reflect our American worship 
of the supremacy of the dollar. What quali- 
ties along with earning ability build re- 
sponsible citizenship? If the future holds 
more leisure and fewer working hours, will 
we not all have to learn something finer 
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about the art of living? Perhaps the Euro- 
pean—who has not chased the dollar so 
feverishly and who has lived more for the 
moment—may have something to teach us. 
What do the Youth Movements abroad sig- 
nify? If we are getting a late start toward 
a new concept of living, at least the children 
of today can be guided to a fuller, more 
rounded existence. 

If we need a justification for case work in 
an unemployment relief agency, is it not in 


the challenge of the problem of discouraged 
youth? If we need to justify relief for 
more than physical need, may it not be in 
providing a tiny margin of self-expression 
for this group? Let us survey our com- 
munity that every resource for recreation 
and education may be put at the client’s dis- 
posal. It is said that the group worker and 
the case worker have never come together in 
meeting common problems. It may be that 
this is the time and the occasion. 


Editorial Notes 


A Challenge to Leadership 


A’ the Family Dinner at Kansas City 
this year, Ruth Hill presented a chal- 
lenge to leadership in the family field which 
we have the privilege of printing in this 
issue of THE Famiry. It represents in its 
practical idealism the quality of thinking 
and doing that has made Miss Hill a valued 
member of the staff of the Family Welfare 
Association of America for fifteen years. 
She has “carved new professional pat- 
terns ’’—first as field representative of the 
Association in the Great Lakes territory, 
later as a member of the executive staff with 
special responsibility for personnel. She has 
now accepted a fresh challenge to exercise 
these qualities of leadership in a field of 
effort newly opened to professional social 
work. On September 15th she took the 
position of Third Deputy Commissioner in 
charge of the Old Age Security Division of 
the New York City Department of Public 
Welfare. Here she will have that signal 
opportunity which she herself has so well 
described—not only to contribute a skilled 
service to human beings but to participate 
in the development of permanent public 
welfare services and in that permanent 
social planning which demands constant and 
intelligent interplay of professional workers 
in both public and private agencies. 

Her rare qualities as a pioneer are bal- 
anced by unusual clarity of thinking and 
capacity for discrimination and evaluation. 
Her contribution in her new position will 
not be limited to one department or to a 
single field but will have value for the whole 
field of social case work under whatever 
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auspices. The Association staff and the 
member agencies who have been closely 
associated with Miss Hill during these last 
fifteen years need have no fear of losing her 
friendly and stimulating fellowship. She 
takes with her both light and warmth and 
we have a deep confidence that, even as the 
past is a possession in which we have shared 
as fellow workers, so the future too may be 
a shared experience. 


Youth Never Comes Again 


HAT is happening to the adolescent 

boys and girls in the families of the 
unemployed? How deeply are we concerned 
with their needs in our hurry with grocery 
orders and similar tangible symbols of so- 
called economic security? 

Dorothy Kahn, in a recent prophetic 
paper,’ questions with dramatic poignancy: 
“What of the young men and women who 
were adolescent during the period of the 
great depression, whose young bodies and 
minds were prepared for constructive ac- 
tivity only to find no outlet? They 
have neither tasted the joys of constructive 
activity nor have they learned . . . the 
uses of leisure. They are like that small 
band of professional veterans after the war 
who went from the school room to the 
battlefield and came home crippled in spirit.” 
It is doubtful that we can work quickly and 
effectively enough to prevent the fulfilment 
of this prophecy. Real as our concern is— 
and its reality is indicated by the material in 


*“ Philadelphia in 1950,” given at the Annual 
Conference of the Community Council of Phila- 
delphia, May 14, 1934. 
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the Case Work Laboratory for July and in 
this issue of THe Famiry, selected from 
similar reports from a half dozen of the 
larger city agencies—we are still groping 
for understanding and for ways of making 
this understanding a basis for constructive 
activity. Moreover, much as we need to 
become increasingly aware of the special 
needs of this special group, our very focus- 
ing on this particular phase of the total 
problem may tend to make us think and act 
as if it were a unit, an entity, to be treated 
apart from the total human situation that 
constitutes our social world. 

We have no desire to minimize the values 
of specific activities. There are concrete 
steps which can and must be taken as rapidly 
as possible. Some of these Clinch Calkins 
has described in her admirable pamphlet, 
Youth Never Comes Again.? Elmer Scott, 
in Dallas, Texas, has developed—perhaps is 
developing would be more accurate—a flex- 
ible, varied program through which young 
boys and girls are given opportunities to 
find for themselves purposeful, creative 
activities. The Dallas project* is, more- 
over, only one aspect of an integrated edu- 
cational program concerned with all groups 
in the community, regardless of age or social 
differences. Harry Lee Virden brings out 
the needs not only of those who are direct 
victims of the depression but also the chal- 
lenge to provide all young people “the right 
experiences for the present need.”* Undoubt- 
edly there are definite needs peculiar to the 
adolescent group; undoubtedly there is need 
for undertaking directed, intelligent activity 
to meet these needs. We are apt to give a 
false emphasis, however, to the period of 
youth as one of preparation for life. It is 


*Committee on Unemployed Youth, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y., 25 cents. 

*The New Era School for Recent High School 
Graduates, Civic Federation of Dallas. 

*“ Youth’s Co-operation with the Social Pro- 
gram of the Church and the Community,” given 
at the Episcopal Social Work Conference, Kansas 
City, May 22, 1934. 





a period of preparation but it is also life 
itself. Activities designed with preparation 
alone as an objective will fail in attaining 
their purpose. They must have inherent in 
them vivid, real, immediate—as well as last- 
ing—values or they will prepare for nothing, 

One agency staff wrote recently: “Our 
study of the young people in these families 
makes us feel that we should make a further 
study of the middle-aged men and women 
whose days of creative activity are prema- 
turely over.” Is it possible that the stream 
of individual life has basic needs—need for 
a purpose beyond that of its own aggrandize- 
ment, need for a place and function for its 
particular difference, need for opportunities 
for growth in and through creative purpose- 
ful activity—which do not change in them- 
selves at different age periods but must be 
satisfied in relation to the equipment and 
competence of the individual in varying 
ways at different stages of growth? Is the 
present lack of normal satisfying activity for 
youth merely one phase of that same lack 
for all of us, whatever our physical age, 
whatever our economic and social status? 
What progress shall we make if we isolate 
and diagnose and treat a single symptom 
without relating it to diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the whole? As we become increas- 
ingly aware of what is happening to our 
adolescent boys and girls—and this aware- 
ness is still sporadic and incomplete—we are 
inevitably confronted with the challenge 
that, to do the more for them that is essen- 
tial to meet their needs, we must do the 
more that will change the total situation 
which is inextricably entangled with the 
needs we are trying to meet. We need, 
then, not less but more in the way of under- 
standing, of directed activity, and of relat- 
ing that understanding and activity to a total 
design for being and doing. Without such 
integration each isolated activity may defi- 
nitely hinder every other, no matter how fine 
its potential effectiveness. Can we agree on 
the design? | 
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Book Reviews 


HILDREN oF Prescnoot AcE: Ethel 
Kawin, University of Chicago Press, 1934, 
340 pp., $3.50. 


Ethel Kawin, who is research psychologist for 
the Behavior Research Fund and the Institute for 
Juvenile Research in Chicago, has written a sig- 
nificant book on the preschool child. This is not 
one of these numerous books of the last decade or 
two which concern themselves with the feeding 
habits of the small child, with temper-tantrums, 
lying, stealing, and discipline. Valuable as those 
books have been, particularly to parents, their 
similarity has become monotonous. Miss Kawin 
has set herself a much larger problem. She is 
interested in developing the scientific method to a 
point where it may be of practical use in solving 
some of the questions pertaining to child guidance. 
As one examines the extent to which she has used 
statistics in her studies, one feels that she may be 
a little too optimistic in her belief that numerical 
calculations will be extremely fruitful in helping 
us to pass from the realm of “ provisional 
hypotheses” to “ facts.’ There are many who 
question to what extent human behavior will lend 
itself to this method of analysis. Only time and 
experimentation will conclusively answer that 
question. In the meantime earnest studies such as 
Miss Kawin’s should receive serious attention. 

Part I is a description of the service program 
for children of preschool age which is carried on 
by the Preschool Department of the Institute for 
Juvenile Research. The excellent case studies 
which it contains will be useful to those interested 
in child psychology, whether they be parents, col- 
lege students, home economists, or social workers. 
This part of the book has also been published as a 
small separate paper-bound volume under the title 
Problems of Preschool Age. 

Part II is devoted to the research studies which 
Miss Kawin has undertaken. It will be less gen- 
eral in its usefulness than the earlier section, but 
it will be both stimulating and helpful to those 
who are concerned with the methods whereby child 
training may be made more scientific. Data 
gathered from individual case records are sub- 
jected to statistical analysis. The author then com- 
pares her conclusions with those of many other 
writers. Certain of her “findings” should give 
a new slant to further research and should result 
in a new evaluation of former hypotheses. Her 
studies indicate, to give only one example, that the 
significant differences found between the test 
results of a group of preschool children of low 
socio-economic status and a similar age group of 
high status are primarily due to the language fac- 
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tor, and that the former group are actually 
superior in their performance of certain non-verbal 
tests. Miss Kawin asks, “ Might it not be well to 
substitute for research studies which constantly 
seek to ascertain which socio-economic group has 
superior intelligence, studies which attempt rather 
to discover the qualitative differences in the abili- 
ties of children from different socio-economic 
backgrounds? ” 
EstHer Lucite Brown 
Dept. of Statistics, Russell Sage Foundation 


ARRIAGE: Ernest R. Groves. Holt, New 
York, 1933, 552 pp. $2.80 (student’s 
edition). 

The author, who has recently inaugurated the 
first college course in preparation for marriage at 
the University of North Carolina and previously 
a course in preparation for family life at Boston 
University, here presents the first text book of 
marriage. To the young man or woman contem- 
plating marriage it should be invaluable because 
of its complete outline of the factors involved in 
courtship, engagement, the wedding, the honey- 
moon, sex experience, pregnancy, child birth, and 
finally the long, steady pull of the marriage rela- 
tionship. To the mature married couple it is an 
absorbing review of past and present experiences 
in the light of a thoughtful student’s observations. 
The case stories are fascinating bits of life. The 
social worker will find it helpful in once again 
recalling the many forces that are operating in the 
lives of her clients whenever she is concerned with 
the mating force. She will feel that she can put 
it into the hands of the young man or woman who 
is seeking help with his love problems or the intel- 
ligent married couple who need help in clarifying 
their thinking or in realizing the bond that unites 
them to the many married couples who are facing 
adjustment to each other. 

The first five chapters deal with general socio- 
logical and psychological aspects of marriage; 
social changes influencing marriage and the family, 
the changing theories as to the purpose of mar- 
riage. Following these the author begins with 
courtship, the choice of the mate, the engagement, 
the wedding, the honeymoon, and carries the reader 
on through the full cycle of marriage. In every 
case there is a satisfying, though necessarily 
limited discussion, not only of the sexual aspects 
but of the personality, the economic, the domestic 
considerations involved in marriage whether suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful. We recommend it to you! 

EstHer S. DUNHAM 











AND Book or Kansas Soctat RESOURCES: 
Edited by a special committee of the Kansas 
Conference of Social Work. Kansas State 

Printing Plant, Topeka, 1932, 302 pp. 


This volume is made up of “ addresses, abstracts, 
and committee reports of the Kansas State Council 
for Health, Education, and Welfare and the Kansas 
Conference of Social Work.” It is a symposium 
which represents an effort to take stock of the 
social resources and problems of the State of 
Kansas, and to point the direction of constructive 
action. 

The book covers a wide range of topics, grouped 
under the general headings of health; education; 
state, local, and federal organization; state insti- 
tutions; child welfare, and “ miscellaneous social 
welfare.” This compilation has undoubtedly grown 
out of a sensed need on the part of leaders in the 
welfare field in Kansas, and the material ought to 
be of great usefulness to those who are building 
for a more effective state welfare program. 

While the volume contains a detailed table of 
contents, it needs an alphabetical index to make its 
material more immediately accessible. 

ArtHuUR DUNHAM 
Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania 
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BETWEEN CLIENT AND COMMUNITY 
A Study of Responsibility in Social 
Case Work 
by 
BertHa CapeEN REYNOLDS 


By the same author: 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SHORT- 
ConTACT INTERVIEWING 


September, 1932 


Annual subscription to SmitH COLLEGE 
Strupies 1n Soctat Work, a quarterly 
publication containing research studies of 
theoretical and practical interest to social 
case workers, is $2.00; single numbers, 
75 cents. Make checks payable to Smith 
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Northampton, Mass. 
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